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he Bacitic, A WEEELY | 


10US AND FAMILY Parrk;:was first issued 


peing its editor and proprietor. 
was publishéd ‘in behalf of thé Congregational 


and Presbyterian Ghurches. jointly ; after that, | 


it was published in the interest of the General 
Association of Oalifornia, by a committee of 
ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
published by ‘‘Taz Pusiisuine Company or 
Pacrr1o’’—an Incorporated Company. The 
Directors for 1886 are: 8. 8. Smith, John 
Henderson, W. M. Searby, I. P. Rankin, John 
Kimball, J. M. Haven and W. W. Chase. 


in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Dougias | 
‘Till 1864 it 
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LETTER FROM REY. DR. M. M. GIBSON 


Paris, Sept. 2, 1887. 

It is now over four months since we 
took our departure from our home, and 
now we begin to long for the time to 
come when we shall be among you 
again. The time has passed as on the 
wings of the wind—so many places to 
visit, so many things to see that one is 
almost ready to ask that the sun might 
slacken his pace, as well as for a double 
set of eyes to take all in ; but the wheels 
of time move irresistibly on, and we 
have to move, too, or the winds of win- 
ter will soon be about us. So to-morrow 
we start upon the last section of our tour, 
which will bring us to Liverpool to take 
the steamer City of Chicago October 
4th. Now, through all our journeys, 
‘thus far; a merciful Providence has kept 
us from accident or sickness. We have 
suffered no detention, even by unfavor- 
able weather. Our whole pathway has 
been filled with sunshine. The season 
has indeed been very propitious; ev- 
erything has conspired to make our 
journeying, in the highest ‘sense, enjoy- 
able ; and I am sure it will be a constant 
source of satisfaction, as well as benefit, 
throughout our whole life. 

We are now in wonderful Paris, the 
city of France—in fact, I may say, 
France itself—just.as San Francisco is 
California. I have been intensely inter- 
ested in the study of this gay metropolis. 
It is unique in itself; there is no other 
Paris in the world. In some respects, 
San Francisco is similar to it, especially 
‘in the way the Sabbath is observed, ex- 
cept that Paris goes beyond it in throw- 
ing off restraints. The Parisian only 
thinks of getting the largest amount of 
pleasure out of the day. He may shut up 
store or stop his work, or he may not, 
but, if he does, it is not to attend church; 
it is to seek the boulevards, or, perhaps, 
the parks, or excursions out of the city, 
just as his preference directs. ‘* Well,”’ 
you say, ‘San Francisco does that.” 
Yes, San Francisco is following in- the 
wake of Paris, the only difference being 
Paris has many times more people to 
seek these haunts of pleasure on the 
Lord’s day. While I have been pained 
in viewing these things in this pleasure- 
loving city, I still have hope of better 
things to come; it may be a ar. time, 
but the forces are at work, © 


I have been intensely interested in the 
mission work of Mr. Macall——a work on 
which the Lord has placed his seal in 
the conversion of many precious souls. 
It has been my pleasure to visit several 
of the stations, and have delivered four 
addresses, or short sermons (of course, 
through an interpreter), and ] never saw 
such hungering for the simple Word ‘of 
God. It was very awkward at first to 
speak in this way, having to stop with 
each sentence, or part of sentence, while 
another put it into French, but it be- 
came easier with each effort, and a very 
great pleasure to me in the presence of 
such eager crowds. On last Tuesday 
evening, by invitation, I took tea with 
Mr. Macall, who had just returned from 
a season of rest, and had a long and 
very satisfactory conference respecting 
the work in all its departments. I can- 
not tell you of it now, and will reserve 
this among the other things to rehearse 
to you when we return. 

I have visited the palaces in and 
around Paris, where royalty once trod 
in golden slippers, and parks where gold- 
en carriages once carried those who wore 
jeweled crowns; but those glittering pal- 
aces are silent now; those who. built 
them, those who garnished them with all 
the riches of royal coffers, have passed 
away. ‘They are things to be looked at 
and admired for richness and grandeur ; 
and we might ask the question, ‘* What 
more could those who dwelt there desire 
to make a life of bliss on this earth?” 
But when we read the page of history 
we can but exclaim, “‘ Poor prisoners of 
gilded prisons ! ‘The meanest peasant in 
the realm had more peace than they!” 


The one name the French people 
adore is Napoleon I. I stood, the oth- 
er day, at Fontainbleau, at the great stone 
steps built in the shape of a horseshoe, 
from which this great Napoleon bid 
adieuto the old guards he had led to 
SO many victories on the eve of his de- 
parture for Elba, . There, in the throne- 
room still stands the throne, with a huge 
“N” on the side. .You.are shown his bed- 
room, and the imperial.bed and. the gold- 
en crib, in which royal hands rocked 
the infant King of Rome to’ sleep» Here, 
too, is the table on which signed his 
abdication. YWelook: ati them all, and 
many other things here, ‘that_remind 


us. of this pro at. 
duration; and we can but. thank 


God it was ‘So. Yes, thank God! | 
there was one who dared to 


him o ba 
God for ellingto pole 
unbothedéd 


him on in his work of Neva” 
One can stand:on the field»of 


and study, that battle, in all. its. appalling | 
the ‘heroism ‘diplayed, as 


as consummate generalship, but can dis- 
ern that the destiny of Europe trembled 
in a balance. But the handwriting had 
appeared on the wall—‘t Mene, mene 
Tekel Upharsin,” and the God of nations 
brings the ‘*‘ proud userper low.” | 

In the palace at Fontainbleau we were 
shown the rooms in which Napoleon 
had Pope Pius VII a prisoner. 
fellow had very. nice quarters, and no 
doubt fated very sumptuouly in his incar- 
ceration—much better than he deserved; 
but that act of Napoleon was the death 
knell of the Pope’s political power, and 
now the present Pope regards himself as 
a prisoner in the Vatican ;.never goes 
Out of it—not even to St. Peter’s to hold 
service. And he’s ?) the successor of 
Peter. 

Most of the countries visited on the 
Continent are under the blight of Roman 
priestcraft, and any observor can readily 
detect the influence of Papacy. There 
is Belgium—little Belgium,not big enough 
to provide a breakfast for Uncle Sam—- 
and you will find a Romish altar at 
most every:cross-roads. Well, the people 
and the land show the mark of the beast, 
and in no way more readily than in the 
beggars you meet. ‘The very children 
are taught to beg just as soon as they 
can squeal. You meet no beggars in 
Holland. The people are industrious, 
frugal and peaceable, but they never ask 
for charity. The poor are taken care of, 
as every community or state ought to, 
and not allow the highways to be filled 
with beggars. Poor Holland has suffered 
for her faith, but her people have blessed 
the world. They are quaint in their 
manners, homely in habits and far be- 
hind the age; but they seem to enjoy 
that kind of thing, so let them have it. 
Germany has no beggars, at least where 
we were. There you find solid thrift, 
steady habits and hard work to make a 
living. Rome has but little to do with 
this empire ; but when you come into 
Switzerland, you can actually tell a 
Catholic canton from a Protestant, and 
that in the matter of begging; I could 
not help but notice the distinction. 
Switzerland is a sister republic, and has 
much the same system we have as a na- 
tion, except in the matter of religious es- 
tablishment, and she has two churches 
established; viz., the Free Church, which 
is Protestant, and the old or Ultra-mon- 
tane Catholic. Some of the cantons are 
largely Catholic, so they support that, 
and others Protestant ; hence itis a state 
church also; but, as in most all cases, 
Protestantism becomes a dead thing 
when it leans on the arm of. civil power. 
Disestablishment is coming swiftly in 
Switzerland, in France, in Wales, and 
ultimately in Scotland and England. 
And the good Lord speed the day! 
Though I must confess I found more 
vitality in the established Church of 
Scotland than I was led to expect, yet I 
believe that would be a stronger Church 
as a witness for Christ, separated from 
Statecraft, and baptized afresh with pow- 
er from on high. We have yet to visit 
Iréland ; with that .we complete our 
journeys on this side the Atlantic. 


LETTER FROM MAINE. 


BY REV. J. C. HOLBROOK, sm D. 


my good fortune to hear the celebrated 
Rev. Sam Small deliver his great lecture 
“From the Bar-Room to the Pulpit.” 
The large city hall was crowded with a 
deeply interested audience, whose atten- 
tion was closely held by the speaker for 


more than two hours. Mr. Small is a. 


fine-looking man and has a strong voice 


and powers of mimicry that reminded 


me of Gough. He isa college graduate, 
wears glasses, and has an intellectual ap- 
pearance. 

Mr. Small gave a graphic account of 
hiselife. He was born of godly parents 
—his father a respected citizen, and his 
mother a noble-hearted Christian wom- 
an. He was early instructed in religious 
ways, and came to believe the Christian 
religion was implanted in his heart. In 
college he first learned the pleasures 
of sinful ways, and he kept on the down- 
ward road to ruin until he was admitted 
to the bar. . He became impressed with 
the idea that the only way to acquire 
fame was to mix with the hot pollor 
and ingratiate himself into their ways, 
and flattered himself that, when he chose, 
he would be able to turn away from his 
evil ways, after having become firmly es- 
tablished in politics. .He became a 
newspaper reporter; and continued ‘in 
that profession and his life of debauchery 


until he went to hear Sam: Jones’ preach | 


at the Tabernacle, Sept. 13, 1885—<the 
meetings being held in a large: tent about 
fifty miles Atlanta, Ga... He went 
there with no. intention of becoming ‘con- 
verted; he happened to be in a remorse- 
ful-vein and decided to take: his: little 
children: out. fora: pleasure -trip:.. ‘The 
life of debauchery which he: led was-de: 
} | picted, with all its disgusting details, 
whick ‘has forced “this” “conc}ust “Upon | 

to you, ‘out: of a bitter | 


The old | 


being my ries, that I 
not believe that the man lives who can 
gratify his carnal’ appetite, inject the 
slow poison of his desire into every cor- 


himself by mere force of. will. 


powers were dislocated. Some _ folks 
call me a crank. Now, if Iam a crank, 


came a crank. We need more cranks 


is the trouble—we have not enough. A 


got out there apparently in good order, 
He took it out of the box and set it up 
and fixed it in running order, according 
to the illustrations and directions, aod 
discovered that something was _ lacking, 
So he telegraphed that the machine was 
there, set upas the cut said, but he could 
not use it. 
crank.’ And there are a good many in- 
stitutions in this country where the ma- 
chine is all set up, ‘and it looks all right 
and fair, and it has power enough to 
move the world, but it has no crank har- 
nessed up with it to make it go. 
tell you a big thing about that crank 
business: In the fifteen years that I was 
pouring that damnable stuff down my 
throat which was debauching my body | 
and destroying my life and the life of 
my wife, and writing, with a pen of iron, 
upon the hearts of my children a horror 
that would make the angels weep, there 
was not ore among the lot of dirty 
scoundrels that stood behind the bar to 
tell me that I wasacrank. * * * 
“Tamin a fix, as you see, and the 
best that I can do istostand and do as I 
please, and vote every time for the man 
whom I know will stand right upon this 
subject and make no promises with any 
liquor-dealers in this country. I staid in 
the Democratic party as long as I could 
and then got out (that was the next day 
after my conversion), been out of it ever 
since, and. want to stay out. | 
**¢Oh,’ you say, ‘certainly this liquor 
traffic must be dealt with; something 
must be done,’ like that meeting that 
met and resolved, first, that something 


somebody must do it ; resolved,! third, 
that we don’t know what it is. ‘Well, 


ers to take hold of it.’ They. say 
preachérs ought to let this subject alone; 
they say they don’t want it dragged into 
the pulpit: Well, you and-the devil 
think the same way, if that is what you 
think about it. - 


party, and have sort of looked into that 
question. It reminds me of the case of 


and they work on thirds generally, This 
man worked along, and it came Christ- 
mas-time, and a man said to him, ‘Un- 
cle Thomas, how are you coming out 
this year?’ and he said, ‘I come out 
just as you see me.’ og 

‘The man said, 
good crop?’ 

‘Ves, first-rate.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ he said, ‘how do you feel so 
blue about it? didn’t you come out all 


‘Didn’t you make a 


| right with that man down there ?’ 
Since coming to Portland it has ai fs 


“ Well,’ said the darkey, ‘I. don’t 
know, I tell you. When I got the cro 
all harvested, down he came with : 
double horse- ‘team, and backed his tea 
up, and took it off in two loads, an 


| there wasn’t any third load.’ _ 


©] don’t want to work where there is 
not a third load, but where Democrats 
and Republicans will come down with a 
big team and take it off in two loads. 


“They said in Congress that oleomar- 
garine was going up and down the coun- 
try, seeking whom it might devour. They 
passed great laws, and the President put 
his almighty signature to_them, and the 
Secretary put his great seal to them, and 
the vast army out on the plains in the 
West, and that old butter-tub of a navy, 
were pledged to protect them; and 
they started in to relieve us of the great 
evil of oleomargarine and let the liquor 
alone. Did you ever hear of a_ fellow 
getting full on oleo, and going home and 
kicking his wife? I was criminal . re- 
porter of the court, or reporter of the 
Criminal Court, snd: I. never was called 
to report the trial of a man indicted 
getting full on: oleomargarine. I guess 
that you and I can take care of ourselves 
on the oleomargarine question. I had 
rather be choked to death on oleomar- 
gariné or axle grease than to ‘be tempted 
with whisky. 

«Some of you ‘folks will bein a fine ix 
at the judgment day when-you go up 
there,.dnd) théy will say/ ‘‘Where did you 
come 
«Way down in Maine.’ 
well, betongto a church down woh 
“Oh, yes. 

of the church ?? 

doing in “Maine, even while you had’‘a 


hy 


prohibition law down there,’ and’ ‘what it 


States 


+i 


puscle of his being, and then. recover 
found | 
that, when I would have done it, all my. 


I thank God for the hour when I be-. 
in this country than we have got. That 


man out West bought a machine a few. 
months ago of a manufacturer, and it all. 


You forgot to send the. 


I will | 


must be done ; resolved, second, that }*" One county. 


they say, ‘we don’t like you_ preach- {4 


“T have been invited to join the third 


a colored man who worked for.thirds, 
We work them down South on shares, 


| Next Sabbath) Oct 


you see. e that it ‘was dehauchink: 


worse every 
°Ves,’ 


Did you § see the paupers desti-} 


tute children, and did you hear the pul- 
pit and all good men call you todo BOOr 
duty, irresponsible of consequences ? ’ 
Yes, heard all that” 
‘Well, what did you do?’ 


‘Well, I stood by the Chciago let | 


form,’. 


HdS ‘Well, if you think your Chicago plat- | | 
form will justify you, you and your Chi-. 
cago platform. will go to hell together.’ } 


“Thank God, thereare not enough men 
in the world to draw me away from my 
devotion to Christ. You can go to hell 
standing on your platform if you want to, 
but one feliow is not to with | 
you,” ve 
PROHIBITION IN MAINE: 


do not find that the law 
has entirely banished intoxicating liquors 
from this State, but it has come as near } 
it as could be reasonably anticipated. 
Such'a thorough and sweeping reform 
could not be expected in so-short a time 
as has elapsed, if it can ever ‘be fully ac- 
complished. But it has banished- évery 
distillery and brewery from the State, 
closed: every open saloon in Portland and 
other large towns (except Bangor), and 
stopped the open sale in the country 
places ; and the law is being rigidly en- 
forced against all attempts to evade it. 


‘There are, of course, men who, for the 


sake of gain, still try to pander to de- 
praved appetites, but they find it losing 
business. The daily papers announce 
that one hundred and one indictments 
were found September 1 4th by the Grand 
Jury at the term of the Superior Court 
for Kennebec county. The papers say 
that seldom, if ever, has the enforcement 


of the law been followed so closely in 


this or any other portion of the State. 


‘Although the court has been sitting but 
little over'a week, four rumsellers are in 
jail, and nearly $2,000 in fines have-been | 


turned into the county treasury. More 
than $8,000 in fines: have been collected 
This morning it is an- 
nounced that a judge of the Supreme 
Court has decided an interesting case of 
a man who imported liquor and sold it 
in the original packages, claiming the 
right by virtue of having paid the duties 
to the United States. The Court decid- 
ed that the State law against the sale 
could not be thus evaded, and the jury 
in three minutes gave a verdict of guilty 
against the man for violating the law. 
Public sentiment is growing stronger and 


was carried originally by 47,000 major- 
ity in the State. = 


Last Sabbath I had the pleasure of 
preaching for the West church in this 
city, where I acted as a pulpit supply for 
nearly two ‘years before going to Califor- 
nia, and was gratified by the cordial 
greeting which I met. A reception was. 
tendered to myself and wife on the fol- 
lowing Monday evening at the house of 
one of the members, which was largely 
attended. 


Another pleasant experience was af- 
forded me on.the Sabbath preceding the 
last, when I supplied the pulpit in old 
Weymouth, eleven miles from Boston, on 
the old colony railroad. This was my 
father’s birthplace, in 1766, and from 
whence his father emigrated with his 
family to Vermont during the Revolution, 
I have heard my father speak of the ex- 
citement in which he participated when 
| the news reached the’ seaboard of the 


_| fighting at Concord-and Lexington. 


How short does the history of our coun- 
try seem when the children are now liv- 
ing of men born ten years before the 
Declaration of Independence! Of course, 
after a century and a quarter I could 


cestors. 
Portland, Me. 


There seems to be a interest 
taken by Association men: throughout 
the State in’ the seventh annual State 
Convention, which cunvenés next week 
in Woodland, October r2th:to 16th. It 
is expected ‘every Association in“ the 
State will be represented by a large ‘dele* 
gation, and the Convention promises to 
be-one of great profit and blessing. 
work ‘has a strong~hold California; 
and is being intelligently pushed in every’ 
direction. The subjects for: discussion 
are all of..a practical ‘nature, and’ bear 
directly: upon: the every-day workings 6f 
the institutions’ ‘Mr. Spencer“Voor- 
hees: is now: engaged ‘in special ‘college 
visitation, ‘with the hope-of visiting every 
college in the. State" before! the’ Conven- 
tion: meets and:there will probably bea 
’ | larger delegation from: the colleges’ this 
year than at any Convention. 

oth, has 
apart by ‘the State Committeé as‘4 
special prayer for Convention 


* | tions ‘by Special’ setvices. 


4 


and damning the . whole COURITYs, 


| Theological Home Beere-. 


stronger in favor of prohibition, which |- 


find no traces of ad residence of ‘my an- 


day will-be observed’ in “all the 


ihe "Beard 
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Presidents M. Fay, 901. ‘Sutter 
‘Street, San Francisco. 
Treasurer, Mus. B. E.. 572 Twelfth Bt, | 
M rert, Foreign Secretary, H 
RS, ‘ EWETT, re op- 
Kins Academy; Oakland, Cal. . 
Mrs. J. H: WaRren, 1526 Eddy 8t., San 
E.. Dwinell, Pacific 


 taries. 


| SIGHTS ABOUT ALEXANDRIA, a 
AGLIMPSE AT THE MISSION .. 
SCHOOLIN JAFFA, 


[We are happy to place before- the 
al our “Column”’ some notes of travel, which 
include an account of a mission school at | 
Jaffa, from the note-book of one of our 
number who traveled in the Holy Laud 4 
-year of two since. 
will be very welcome. 

Here we-are inthe: When: ‘we 
Alexandria’ ‘our ship, the ~Mon- 
golian, from Brindisi,’ was‘ immediately 
surrounded with smallboats bearing» the 
Turkish ‘flag, and people of strange dress 
strange* language—many’ 
elaborate. turbans,. but» no shoes © an 


i | of the people in Jaffa? You can hardly 


than .robbery. and. murder. 


saw a sainitie fleet of small boats putting 
out from the shore. | 

We were anxious to get to Jerusalem 
as soon’ as possible, as we wanted to 
travel through Palestine with a party who 
‘were already there. We only spent a 
} very short time at the hotel before we 
were out sight-seeing. The first’ place 
we visited was the site of the house by 
the seaside, where Simon, the tanner, 
lived. ‘The house was of stone, and 
looked so old and substantial we could 
almost imagine it was the very one that 
Simon occupied... As we ascended the 
| narrow, stone steps, without balustrades, 
that led.from the yard to the top of the 
house, we almost expected to find Peter 
j. asleep there, and to hear the voice which | 
said to him, “What God hath cleansed 


that call not thou: common,” 


How shall I describe the vetichitiames 


make..your way. through,.the narrow, 
filthy streets for the half-starved dogs, 
camels, donkeys, ragged children, dirty- 
looking women.and men, from. whom 
-you.would; not expect. anything. better 
Many. of - 
them, cook; and eat in the open. streets. 


stockings. ‘officer’ came, looked ‘at Some, patronize cafes, and one is led to 


‘our: passport, ‘wrote few © words, 
passed: this ‘ceremony we |, 
‘took a carriage ‘and went up to-the'Ab: 
bott' Hotel.’ What strange sights in ‘the 
street! Turks,» Arabs, Nubians,° and 


Mission. School.” 


think there are. no homes i in Jaffa... 
But God. has put it. into. .the hearts of 
his children,, to. eatabiish|-a Christian 
home even.there. It is.called the “Tab- 
‘This. is a- large, 


Egyptians; women’ with long, ‘shawl: | stone house, with a hall: in the center. 


like garments, ‘caught up and fastened at 


the -wrists, and ‘neck——generally 
made of white—with veils, so-that'their | 


eyes only are visible; children every- 
where running: to open your carriage- 
door, or render you’ some’ little -service, 

although you are provided with a driver 
and dragoman, and, whether they are al- 
lowed to do this or ‘not, begging’ for 
baksheesh ; camels and donkeys, - with 
the bare-footed drivers racing on behind, 
whipping them up ; carriages driven by 
such looking objects that you think of 
the horribles ” “in a Fourth of July pro- 
cession. 

“At the’ Abbott Hotel we had a front 
room on the second floor, commanding 
a view of the street below. It was a large 
room, floors all stone, a shaded red car- 
pet, two mirrors, a wardrobe, ‘furniture 
—chairs, lounge, etc.—covered with 
white dimity ; two single high- posted. 
bedstéads with mosquito nettings around 
them. These were open in the daytime, 
draped back like curtains, but just about’ 
9 o'clock a tall, straight Nubian servant, 
black as night, ‘glided softly in, brushed 
off the under part of the nettings, turned 


down the beds, closed the nets, and |. 


walked out as quietly ashe camein. 
The people wear such a yariety of 
dress——such bright colors—that it makes 
the city look very. gay. I have seen, at 
the same time, men in ‘the streets clothed 
in blue, orange, shrimp- pink, sage-green, 
old-gold, copperas color, black, and 
white, in each case surmounted by a tur- 

~The Turkish bazars were a great curi- 
Osity to us, The merchants sit - tailor- 
fashion on a sort of counter in front of 
their goods; c¢an reach almost every- 
thing they have without rising. They 
sit in these bazars, with their turbans on, 
smoking and chatting from morning till 
night. In some of them they have dry 
goods, in others fruits and vegetables, 
in others groceries, in others ‘‘tobac,” 
and in others meats. Some of these. 
meats they paint, so as to make it look 
inviting. ~The streets where these bazars: 
are are narrow and dirty beyond descrip- 
tion. You must see in order to appreciate 
them, We saw Pompey’s Pillar, site of the 
old Alexandrian library, a mosque where 
the great Alexander was buried, the Kor- 
an in the Arabic, and rode along the 
canal, which, our guide told us, was dug 
about sixty years ago, by Mahamet All, 
to kill off the Mamalukes, He said 
Mahamet Ali hated them, and made 
them work night and day with very lit- 
tle to eat, and succeeded in killing a 
hundred and twenty thousand of them. 
_ March 28th finds us on_ board the: 
Austrian ‘steamer Danae, bound for. 
Jaffa (the ancient Joppa), having left Al- 
exandria far behind us. The last objects 
we could distinctly see were the Ked- 
hive’s palace, with its Egyptian columns | 
and strong fortifications on. the right of 
our ship, and’ the ‘Premier’s beautiful 
palace ‘on the left.” 

“We felt rather onely on the Danae 
when we found we were the only people 
on board who spoke English. We after- 
watds learned that the captain ‘could 
speak it a Tittle, ‘but he’ was very. shy 
about: doing it.” "When we reached Port 
Said: (this is the point where the Suez 
Canal begins) we saw the American flag 
in the harbot, and my traveling compan- 
took off his" hat and chéered.” Ovr 
boat stopped at Port “Said a. day, At 
end of ‘tHit time, an, American ‘gen- 
tlemat and. hil’ hiece “carne on’ board, 
and‘ ‘a\“patty of “eight Pennsylvanians, 
most of them ¢lergymen, and there was 
a genetal time of hand: Shaking,. although 
We nevet had’ seén’ any of them before. 
We ‘reached Jaffa the next morning, Our 
steamer Stopped ir in the ‘offing, and we | 


The school-room is on the right, and the _ 
parlor, or reception-room,:on the left, as 
you enter., This school is supported by 
private individuals in England, We 
were shown into the parlor to await Miss — 
Arnott’s appearance. She came ina few 


‘minutes, and was very glad to see us. 
. There are two Miss Arnotts in the school, 
_and.a Miss.McPherson from Edinburgh. 
There: are forty-nine. scholars, ten of 


them Jewesses. Miss Arnott has. other 
schools. under her care, taught by native 
girls, who have received their education 
from, her, It was strange and delightful 


to. hear; ‘‘Safe in the arms of Jesus,” 
“Scatter seeds of kindness,” and other 


familiar hymns sung. by, these Syrian 
children, who had been taken from a life 
of misery and sheltered in this Christian | | 


home. The girls look bright and happy; _ 


they do all. the work of the family, even 
the washing and ironing. We looked 
out from their back door upon the place 
to which Hiram sent the cedar- and _fir- 
trees to .David in floats, The blue 
Mediterranean has given place to a love- 
ly orange orchard, 


‘THE DIVINE HAND. 


REV. DR. A, L. STONE, 

In conceiving of the attributes of that. 
Supreme One, from whom we claim’ filial! 
descent, it is-often a help to-us to make~ 
the endowments of our humanity sug-- 


gestive to our thought of the character 


and development of “that: Divine Being. . 


‘We are not transcending the significance - 


ef that relationship when we: make this . 
human- offspring a type and expression . 
of that Divine: Original. © | 

In this conception of that selfexistent 
Fatherhood, how natural it is for us to- 
discern, through ‘the brightness that- 
mantles the perfection and ‘glory of that. 
form, a hand that is stretched out, ever 
and anon, to accomplish that holy will !. 
I love to think of the shaping and move- 


-ment-of that hand, and of the manifold! 


offices in which ‘its power and -benefi- 
cence are employed for the relief of ‘our 
human need. 

It is a creative hand, with a skill un- 
matched and unlimited, and it stamps 
all its works with the perfection of such 
an origin. 

Tt isan almighty hand, and its 
lay of strength for production, control or 
defense cannot be restrained or defeated. 

It is a guiding hand, clasping every 

hand _ confided it, and leading the 
owner in every safe and right way. 
It. is a sustaining and upholding 
hand, and in all our weakness and waver- 
ing prevents our falling, and ‘aids us up 
en acclivity of our pilgrim path. 

It-is'a feeding hand, providing’ and 
preparing for every department of our 
| nature—physical, mental and spiritual— 
that which: shall ‘sustain in’ each our 

It is a comforting wobthing | 
pain» and hurt, and lavishing its gentle 
ministry. upon head and heart. soul, 
under whatever cloud: of ‘greg or stroke 
of disaster and. injury.. 

-Atis: a tre cof: ‘and kind- 
nese for: each demand: and ‘desire of ‘our 
nature ;‘and, if we‘mourn“in ‘unrelieved _ 


poverty, it isnot: because 
this ‘supply has failed.~: tite 


 Oh;:that ewe «might look: ‘up: it, 


with ‘strenuous -supplication,. -but 


with ardent: gratitude:;and>on<all the 


thoroughfare: of our life-journey; in walks 


imperiled or obscure. or taxing us beyond 
power and e hold. of this, 
unfailing . hand. divine It.inyites., our 
clasping, it it meets our straits,. it will lift 
us Out of all evil, and, guide usin. safety. 


peace to the: heavenly hills—to our . 
our Father’s presence. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF THE MISSION. 


ARY —Vv. 


There is no laborer who proposes to 
engage in any work but that needs cer- 
tain qualifications. This is true of all 
artisan life. (The common laborer of the 
soil as well as the mechanic should pos- 
sess certain qualifications, which fit him 
for his work. The higher arts demand 
these qualifications to a still greater ex- 
tent, and when we enter the realm of 
thought, the workmen here required 
should possess the highest and best qual- 
ifications possible to be obtained. The 
present age demands greater ability i in 
our mechanics, in our artists, in our 
sculptors, in our statesmen, and also in 
our religious teachers. The tendency is 
always to increase these requisite qualifi- 
cations, since newer and better work is 
aimed to be done. To become a mis- 
sionary, then, requires also certain quali- 
fications, which are important to his suc- 
cess, and in some sense these are pecul- 
iar to the vocation which he has chosen. 
Many qualifications might be named, 
but we will content ourselves by naming 
only a few of the most prominent ones. 


DEEP PIETY. 


And first the missionary should pos- 
sess a deep spiritual life, a piety that 
will not wane with every storm of oppo- 
sition. His heart needs to be immersed 
in the love of the infinite Father, in order 
to maintain that Christian manliness be- 
fore those whom he is called to stand. 
He will need to learn the meaning of 
standing alone in Christ. He must be 
able to stand alone if he would be able 
to maintain his Christian integrity among 
the heathen. He, more than the clergy- 

-man of the home land, will feel the spir- 
itual solitude that surrounds him. All 
his spiritual life must come from within, 
and cannot be dependent on any exterior 
influences. How often do ministers be- 
wail the dearth of their spiritual lives! 
They are called up@n to feed souls, but 
are not fed in return. There are no re- 
sponsive hearts among their hearers, who 
sympathize with them in the higher spir- 
itual endeavors of their souls to mount 
higher and nearer to God. Week by 
week, month by month, and year by year, 
they must give, but where are the returns 
that will fill the heart of the pastor with 
the vigor of new spiritual life ? 

It is sometimes remarked by certain 
persons of the clerical class that they are 
‘** preached out,” and this, properly inter- 
preted, means that they are spirit-hungry. 
It is commonly assigned to another cause 
—the intellectual lamp has burned out 
all its oil; but if the spiritual lamp 
would occasionally receive a little of the 
spiritual oil from those who mingle and 
associate with the minister, perhaps the 
intellectual lamp would not so soon die 
out. Ah, these religious solitudes of 
the soul, when no light, no life comes 
from without, who shall measure them ? 
How many a pastor longs for a touch of 
warm spiritual life from his hearers, but 
how often is it not received. Possibly, 
some of our readers will not understand 
our meaning, but we are more than per- 
suaded that those who are the shepherds 
of religious flocks can conjecture our 
meaning. As the home minister must 
largely depend upon himself for his spir- 
itual life, so must the missionary drink 
chiefly from his own spiritual well, and 
this to a far greater extent than his broth- 
er minister at home. He must ever 

_ draw his supplies direct from God, though 
no other human channel than his own 
mind. This is not always so in the 
home land. The weekly religious pray- 
er meetings, the Christian conventions 
and associations, all give some spiritual 
and quickening impulse to the Christian 
life, but to none of these is the general 
missionary invited. He is called from 
the very first to realize that he must de- 
pend upon himself for his spiritual life. 
His association with the natives has ever 
a tendency to draw him down instead of 
upwards, and even in his connection 
with the Christian natives, he stands 
alone, separated from them by the high- 
er revelations of Christian truths that he 
may have had. He must ever adapt his 
message to those who are yet without 
the fold, or those who can only drink 
milk. There are few, if any, of his hear- 

ers who are ready for the strong meat, 
and yet it is this latter which the mission- 
ary needs so much to feed upon. We 
would not say in this connection that 

the water of which Christ spoke is not a 
‘‘ well of water, springing up into eternal 
life,” and sufficient for all the needs of 
the most isolated missionary, but it de- 
mands a firm hold of divine truth and a 
clear perception of the dependence of 
man to live only by “every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 
We would then place prety as the first 
qualification of the Christian missionary 
—a piety deep and strong, fervid and 
glowing, not occasioned by any exterior 
influences such as is felt in communion 
with fellow-laborers, but that silent and 
holy piety which springs from a conse- 
crated and devout heart, whose lamp has 
been lighted not by any forcible presen- 
tation of the truth, through the medium 
of other minds, but rather by the earnest 
contemplation of God by which the soul 

has seen Him and has become strong 
from above, and not from without. To 

_ be thus strengthened is in part a prepar- 

ation in the inner man for his future life 

of toil. But there are others, and. we 

will proceed to mention them. 
SANCTIFIED COMMON SENSE, 


The second qualification is sanctified 
¢2mmon sense, by which is meant that 
just conception of the relation of things 
and our relations with them—religious 
tact, which is felt wherever it is mani- 
fested. “The Chinese philosophers would 


{a missionary not to have this feeling ? 


| zeal to present the Saviour of mankind, 


propriety, which, translated into com- 
mon English, would mean that art by 
which to do proper thimgs in a proper 
manner. The phrase, perhaps, needs no 
elucidation. We all fully understand 
what is meant by real good “ common 
sense,” and the “sanctified” only im- 
parts a higher and more spiritual mean- 
ing. It is the glowing Christian zeal, 
united with tact, by which situations are 
observed at a glance; it is that grace 
that is capable to look at all sides of a 
question with a calm and_ discerning 
mind ; it is that virtue which will be wise 


in judgment and fearless in action it. 


will yield of its own judgment of right, 
is not brought into the question, and the 
good of the cause is not injured; it 
knows how to be positive and still yield; 
it has no private ends to accomplish, 
neither is it connected with any peculiar, 
one-sided notions that are sometimes 
termed “cranky.” Sanctified common 
sense will not be all zeal, and manifest 
no wisdom in the expression of its re- 
ligious emotions. It will unite zeal and 
wisdom, and combine them in such a 
manner as to direct every action to a 
right purpose. We are wont to lose 
sight of this Christian grace—for such it 
really is—and think that the chief requis- 
ite is zeal; but zeal alone, without a 
good judgment to direct it, is very much 
like an engine without an engineer, oft- 
en doing as much damage as it does 
good. Common sense will thus aid the 
zealous missionary in the adopting of 
such plans of work which will be most 
in accordance with reason, and in which 
there is the least friction, both as it af- 
fects other fellow-laborers, or the natives 
themselves. lt will enable him to view 
his field in the perspective and also in 
the particular. He will study his field 
as a general does his, with the one idea 


of victory, but he will not rashly do any- | 


thing. He will be guarded and wise in 
his movements, not dilatory, but ever 
moving On in a steady advance. But 
we cannot speak of all the particular 


needed, for there is not a day of mis- 


sionary life that passes which does not | 


demand it. Now there come cases of 
church discipline before -him, and now 
the weaknesses of his native ‘helpers ; 
now, he must act with reference to some 
proposed new work, and now he must 
counsel and instruct others how to 
preach and teach. It is a life of con- 
stant planning and decision, to which 
there is no respite. 


LOVE OF SOULS. 


The third qualification is love for 
souls, without which there can be no true 
and real success. But is it possible for 


It is not only possible, but strongly prob- 
able, unless he looks at sin in all its 
heinousness, and ponders upon the value 
of an immortal soul. It is sometimes 
the case that, though there was this love 
at first, burning and glowing, after a time 
it begins to grow cold, and the work 
done is not so much performed from a 
sense of love to God as from the sense 
of duty ; and there is a wide difference 
between the labors of these two—one 
brings the message of God to the poor 
heathen from the live altar of God’s 
love, the other preaches the truth, per- 
haps none the less, but it lacks the love 
of the former. The heathen may have 
darkened minds, and understand little, 
at first, of the great plan of salvation, 
when it is preached to them, but they 
are able to discern whether the preacher 
speaks from an overflowing heart, or 
from an overflowing mind; the two are 
by no means synonymous. Let the 
missionary be affected by the truth as he 
should be, and it will unconsciously affect 
his hearers. A love-gospel must be 
preached from loving lips, if it would 
engender true Christian love in the 
heart. ‘To be moved as was the Son of 
God in his love for a world lost in sin 
and guilt—this is the spirit which should. 
impel the missionary of the cross to un- 
dertake to carry forward and complete 
all his work. To this end, there must 
be clear conceptions of the nature of. 
God, the nature of sin and its pénalties, 
the great and divine atonement made 
through Christ, and the consequent 
doom of those who do not accept of that 
Salvation offered in Christ. If there is 
any doubt upon the cardinal doctrines 
of Revelation, the person having it 
would do better not to enter upon for- 
eign missionary work. The inspiration 
of the Scripture, the divinity of Christ, 
man’s fall through sin, the atonement, 
the need of regeneration, sanctification 
by the Spirit, the future blessedness of 
the righteous, and the future punishment 
of the wicked—must be held as living 
principles, and not only as so many ten- 
tative formulas; for they are to be the 
message that the missionary brings to his 
lost hearers. Being uncertain about any 
of these great points must make his 
message feeble and only half-hearted. 
It this love for human souls is truly felt, 
it will be an effective means to give wings 
to such doubts as are cherished by the 

minds of many during the present day. 

The fact that the greater part of the 
world is still lying in wickedness and 
sin, having never heard of the gospel of 
the Son of God, will be the great incen- 
tive for the missionary to preach a 
crucified and risen Saviour, confi 
himself chiefly to Christ’s mediatorial 
work. The lost condition of the heath- 
en will only so.much the more fire his 


not in any mystified and philosophical 
sense, but rather in the manner that the 
most ignorant and unlearned can lay 
hold of Christ and be saved. There ‘is 
too little love for the sinner manifested 
by the: people of God. Men labor for 


call it one of their much-revered virtues, 


the salvation of souls with kid gloves on, | 


jin this work have a little knowledge. 


instances where this grace is so much } : ager 
8 dent to all that the scholastic mind can- 


ning | his em ployer. Labor brings its market 


sin; but not so did the Son of God la-| 
bor, but he stooped to the lowest and 
knelt beside the most lowly and degrad- 
ed to wipe away their sin stains of guilt. 
This love of souls should be the great 
power to impel the missionary to self- 
dénial in the winning of immortal souls. 
The throb of a new life brought to a 
heathen mind will kindle his own love 
more than protracted years of study in | 
the discovery of some new dogma or 
principle, 
KNOWLEDGE. 

_ We come, lastly, to the-fourth qua 
cation, which is knowledge. We do not 
attempt to specify how much, for it is 
supposed that all who think of engaging 


Indeed, it is generally regarded the first 
requisite, but we have placed it last be- 
cause it is usually overestimated by those 
who examine the candidates for the mis- 
sionary field, and because, compared to 
some of the other qualifications above 
mentioned, it holds an inferior place. 
But by this is not meant that knowledge 
is not necessary ; indeed, one never can 


knowledge and no corresponding spirit- 
ual life. The most intellectual minds 
are not generally the best preachers; this 
is not only so at home, but frequently is 
it the case abroad; not that learning 
should disqualify them from preaching 
the Word, but their minds are chiefly di- 
rected in another direction, so that in 
their sympathies and feelings they be- 
come somewhat removed from the com- 
mon people, who do not indulge in these 
higher and abstruse philosophical ques- 
tions. 
THE IDEAL MISSIONARY. 

We do not maintain that the mission- 
ary sinologues have not a work to do; 
but, in many instances, it is very far re- 
moved from the practical missionary 
work, to which a mediocre mind devotes 
itself with energy and devotion. Both 
of these minds are needed, but it is evi- 


not come into such. direct contact with 
the people as he who labors chiefly to 
bring the gospel to his hearers by the 
preached Word. In other words, many 
teachers are required, and but few emi- 
nent scholars. It is very often the case, 
also, that the scholars upon the mission 
fields speak the language less fluently, 
and with less accuracy, than those who 
are not so gifted. We have in mind 
four eminent divines, all of them distin- 
guished for their scholastic abilities; they 
are all giants in learning, yet, these very 


to platform speaking, either because they 
are poor speakers, or they enunciate in- 
correctly. Many a young man belong- 
ing to the China Inland Mission, who 
has comparatively little learning, is more 
fit to preach to the heathen than these 
philosophical writers, There are indeed 
exceptions to all rules, but such is the 
demand for the variety of gifts upon the 
missionary field that no one_ possess 


his Bible thoroughly could be useful as a 
teacher or preacher. ‘The ideal mission- 
ary would be one who was. gifted-with 
the mind of a Paley, the erudition of a 
Calvin, and the eloquence of a Whit- 
field, capable to acquire all the niceities 
of the foreign idioms, and to speak them 
with as much accuracy as a native—one 
who is well versed, not only in all the 
intricacies of theological speculations, 
but who is, also, at home-in all the 
sciences. He should be a good singer, 
and possess all the other so-called ac- 
complishments. But, we need not de- 
scribe him further, for he is not in exist- 
ence, and, though some approach in a 
measure to that ideal, still, they are very 
few, and even these few are conscious of 
the greatest imperfectiors. We might 
have mentioned health, voice and power 
of endurance as essential to the mission- 
ary, but the foregoing designs only to 
treat of the missionary’s s-iritual and 
mental qualifications. One who pos- 
sesses piety, sanctified common sense, 
love for souls and a little knowledge can 
be useful and do good work upon any 
mission field. R Hacer. 


SOLID ‘TRUTH. 


Every thinker knows that the man 
who would succeed must do more work 
than he gets paid for, in ev-ry profession 
and trade, We take it for granted that 
the man who will do only $20 worth of 
work a week, because his salary is but 
$20, will never get more than $20 a 
week, for the simple reason that he has 
never shown his employer that he is 
worth more. We figure it that an em- 
ploye who means to succeed has to do 
from 10 to 20 per cent. more work than 
he gets actual pay for. This he has to 
do until he reaches a certain point, and, 
having reached that point, he will find 
that by so much as his income has in- 
creased, by so much has the demand for 
amount and intensity of his labor dimin- 
ished. To put this theory into figures, 
we will say that a man receiving $20 a 
week should do $30 worth of work; a 
man receiving $30 should do $40 worth 
of work; and so on until say the salary 
reaches $75, and then the laborer can 
give himself somewhat a rest, that is to 
Say, about $50 worth of work will satisfy 


value, and is seldom overpaid, oftener 
underpaid. It.is the experience, the 
know how,” that brings the 
Industrial Gazette. 


A call for an election to vote es a 
to build the ditches and canals in the 
Turlock, Stanislaus county, Irrigation 
district has been made for the 8th of 
October. The tax in the district will 


as if they befeared’a.contamination with 


lifi- 


possess too much, but there may be 


men can be put to shame when it comes | 


them all, and most any one who knows 


-}one may think of himself, he will be 


@LEANINGS. 


The of God which we 
are divine, but our manner of handling: 
is human, There is little we touch but 
we leave the print of our fingers behind. | 


We cannot live on bread alone ; we 
need eve:y word of God. We cannot 
live-on-air alone; we need an atmos- 
phere of living souls ; we must dwell. in 
houses of infinite. dependence, or sit 
alone in the wastes of a godless uni- 
verse.— Geo. Macdonald. 

Anything which makes religion its sec- 


God will put up with a great many things 
in the human heart,- but there is one 
thing he will not put up with in it—a 
second place. He whooffers God a sec- 
ond place offers him no place.—Anon. 
' Liberty, in-the very nature of it, abso- 
lutely requires, and even supposes, that 
people be able to govern themselves in 
those respects in which they are free; 
otherwise, their wickedness will be in 
proportion to their liberty, and this 
greatest of blessings will become a curse. | 
—Bishop Rutler. | 


There always comes some smooth 
running to every skein before all is done. 
You musn’t try to see through the whole 
skein or to straighten it all out into a 
single thread before you begin to wind ; 
that makes a snarl always. ‘There is all 
ways an end, and that is what you have 
got to take hold of. —A. D. T. Whitney. 


The crown of patience cannot be re- 

ceived where there has been no suffer- 
ing. If thou refusest to suffer, thou _re- 
fusest to be crowned ; but if thou wish 
to be crowned, thou must fight manful- 
ly and suffer patiently. Without labor none 
can obtain rest, and without contend- 
ing there can be no conquest.—Thomas 
a Kempis. 
__ It is reported of Lord Palmerston that 
on one occasion, being very anxious to 
get some important State papers quickly 
“and correctly drawn up, and having 
been asked by his Secretary to whom 
the work should be intrusted, the saga- 
cious old chief made answer: ‘Give it 
to the busiest man in the office ; he will 
do it best and. quickest.” 


It so often happens that mere activity 


a morbid habit of being busy are often 
terrible time-wasters,-whilst, on the con- 
trary, those who are judiciously deliber- 
ate, and allow themselves intervals of 
leisure, see the way before them in those 
intervals, and save time by the accuracy 
of their calculations—Hamerton. 


I am here because God has sent me 
to do a work that no other being could 
do but myself. Had there not been 
room for me, God had not made me. 
Had I not been needed in America. 
God had not placed me in America. 
Had I not work in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, I had not been born. Iam in a 
place, am sent of God on a mission, 
and, if I perform it, God shall acknowl- 
edge that I have done his work. — Bish- 
Simpson. 


AM IA CHRISTIAN? 


ly embarrassed and perplexed in deter- 
mining the question of their dwn person- 
al piety. What they would like to know 
to such a certainty as excludes doubt is 
that they are Christians. This they do 
not know; and hence, they severely 
catechise themselves on the point. It is 
quite true that the Bible directs us to 
examine ourselves, and thus ascertain 
whether we are in the faith. This is an 
important work ; and yet it is a great 
mistake in Christian experience to carry 
it to an excess, or treat it as if it were 
the main business of life. He who does 
this will never be able to satisfy himself 
that he is aChristian. He will, in a cer- 
tain sense, look his own spiritual exer- 
cises out of countenance, and frighten 
them into retirement, so that he cannot 
see them at all, or hope with any com- 
fort. The main duty of the Christian is 
not to determine whether he is such, but 
to do the things which constitute and 
mark a Christian character. No man 
will be saved or lost on the basis of his 
judgment as to his own piety. Whatever 


saved if he believes in and loves Christ, 
and devotes his life to him ; and if he 
does not do this, then he will not be 
saved, Our advice to those who are 
forever asking the question whether they 
are Christians, and never be able to an- 
swer it, is to engage with all their hearts 
in the duties of the Christian life, to 
work for Christ, to labor and pray for 
the salvation of souls—in short, to obey 
the commandments of God. Doing this, 
they will solve the problem of personal 
piety much more easily and safely than 
they ever can by making it the promi- 
nent specialty of Christian thought. 
Their own piety will spontaneously af- 
firm itself in their own consciousness. 
They will not need to hunt for it, or get 
up syllogisms to prove it, since their 
daily lives will be the living proof con- 
stantly before their eyes. Try the rem- 
edy we suggest, ye self-questioning and 
self-disputing doubters ; and we predict 
that you will not do so in vain. —Inde- 
pendent. 


HAWTHORNE I IN BOYHOOD. 


He was the handsomest young man of 
his day in that part of the world, Such 
is the report of those who. knew him ; 
and there is a miniature of him, taken 
some years later, which. bears out the 
report. _ He was five feet ten and a half 
inches, in height, broad-shouldered, but 
of a light, athletic build, not weighing 
more than one hundred and fifty pounds, 
His limbs were beautifully formed, and 


ond object makes religion no object. } 


is a waste of time, that people who have | 


Many professing Christians are great- 3 


fine as anything in antique sculpture. 
His hair, which had a long, curving wave 
in it, approached blackness in color ; 
his head was large and grandly develop- 


: ed ; his eyebrows were dark and heavy, 
with a superb. arch and space beneath. 


his chin was Roman. 
beard, and was without a mustache until 
his fifty-fifth year. His eyes were large, 
dark - blue, brilliant, and full of varied 


expression. Bayard Taylor used to say 


known to flash fire. Charles Reade, in 


he had never before seen such eyes as 
Hawthorne’s in a human head. When 
he went to London, persons whose rec- 
ollections reached back through a gener- 
ation or so used to’ compare his glance 
to that of Robert Burns. While he was 
yet in college an old gypsy woman, 
meeting him suddenly in a woodland 
path, gazed at him and asked, ‘“‘Are you 
aman or an angel?” His complexicn 
was delicate and transparent, rather dark 
{than light, with a ruddy tinge in the 
cheeks. ‘Ihe skin of his face was al- 
ways very sensitive, and a cold, raw wind 
caused him actual pain. His hands were 
large and muscular, the palm broad, 
with a full curve of the outer margin ; 
the fingers smooth, but neither square 
nor pointed; the thumb long and power- 
ful. His feet were slender and sinewy, 
and he had a long, elastic gait, accom- 
panied by a certain sidewise swinging of 
‘the shoulders. He was atireless walker, 
and of great bodily activity ; up to the 
time he was forty years old he could 
clear a height of five feet at a standing 


deep in ordinary conversation, had“as- 
tounding volume when he chose to give 
full vent to it. © With such a voice, and 
such eyes and presence, he might have 
quelled a crew of mutinous privateers- 
men, at least as effectively as Bold 
Daniel, his grandfather. It was not a 
bellow, but had the searching and elec- 
trifying quality of the blast of a trumpet. 
—Julian Hawthorne, in ‘Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and His Wife.” 


THE DEVIL’S MISSIONARY ENTER- 
PRISE. 


~The Rev. S. Augustus Cole, author of 
interesting works on African secret so- 
cieties, customs and religion, stopped a 
short time in England during January, 
1887. He remained a week in Liver- 
pool, and made a daily memorandum of 
the shipping returns posted every day in 
that port as received from Madeira, 
where all vessels bound for West .or 
South African ports from Europe or 
America stop. During one week these 
bulletins of the cargoes reporting at 
Madeira contained the following amounts 
of liquor and tobacco. Brother Cole 
vouches for the correctness of the list 
below, as he daily. copizd it. The valu- 
ation is his estimate, and may not be 
strictly correct, but is under rather than 
above the truth. This is the terrible list 
for one week : 


960,000 cases of gin....... 240,000 
24.000 butts of rum........... 240,000 
~ 30,000 cases of brandy........ 90,000 
28.000 cases of [rish whisky... 56,000 
800.000 demijohns of rum...... 240,000 
36,000 barrels of rum.......... 72,000 
60,000 hogsheads of tobacco.. .1, 800. 000 
30,000 cases of Old Tom...... ' 
15,000 barrels of absinthe...... 45,000 
800,000 barrels of ale and beer. . 1,600, 000 
600,000 barrels of claret........ 300,000 
500,000 barrels of port wine.... 100,000 
40,000 cases of vermouth...... 3,000 
1,300,000 boxes of cigars........ . 270,000 
£5, 116,000 


| —New York Witness. 


The colored Baptists of Texas have 
energy and push not a whit behind that 
of their white brethren. At their recent 
Missionary State Convention at Waco 
the report showed that last year the num- 
ber of missionaries employed was twen- 
ty-three ; that these supplied 120. sta- 
tions, traveling 49,939 preaching 
2,258 sermons, and delivering 924 ad- 
dresses. The number of new members 
received was 595, 0f whom 535 were 
baptized. Churches organized, 35; 
prayer-meetings. organized, 124; 
day-schools' organized, 72; meeting- 
houses built, 21, Total amount collect- 
ed, $13,374.49, of which $6,679.39 was 
for missions. In the five months since 
the convention 485 conversions are re- 
ported ; ten meeting-houses have been 
built at a cost of $2,450 ; eleven church- 
es organized ; Sunday-schools organized, 
68.; lots procured, 13, costing $638.25, 
and $5,327.95 collected for missions. 
The most of this is the gift of. poor peo- 
ple, who get their living by the hardest 
kind of labor—money made by mem- 
bers in the cotton-patches, corn-fields, 
dray-driving, washing and ironing, etc. 


How TuHeEy Love Epitors.—We heard 
last week of a well-known man who was 
abusing the Herald most ferociously. 
All right; let him proceed. He did not 
talk that way several months ago, when he 
bowed himself timidly in this office and 
asked us to do hin a favor. We did the 
kindness asked for, and now that he is 
whetting his teeth on us, we have nothing 
to: do except to meditate on the substance 
of Shakespeare’ sremark: “How sharper 


al than a serpent’s tooth to have a thankless 


preacher using and abusing you at the 
same time.” We are willing to be used, 
and do not much object to being abused, 
but for a man to use and abuse us at the 
same time—well, the meeting is es 
Herald. 


The _ London Missionary Society has 
a fleet of five vessels plying between 
mission stations. . Three are in Polyne- 
Sia and two in Africa. The. money for 


‘amount to ‘$3. 30 per acre, 


| the moulding of his neck and throat was | 


His nose was straight, but the contour of 
He never wore a 


that they were the only eyes he had ever 


letter written in 1876, declared.that. 


— 


jump. His voice, which was low and | 


BEY. H. E. JEWETT, 


IRVING IN STITUTE 


Select School for “Young Latiee 


The next session will begin Monday, August 
1, 1887. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHURCH 
A. M. 1036 Valencia 8t., San Francisco, (al. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


» D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D. D., 


| A Lp next study year will begin September 1, 
1 

Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Prov. G. Mooaz, Oak. 
land, Cal. 
The usual facilities are granted with but a 


small charge. 


Field Seminary | | 


-1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, CAL. 


School gives thorough instruction, 


Aamits special students. Prepares for 
the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fif- 
eenth year will begin July 28, 1887. Address, 


Mrs. R G. Knox, Proprietor: or 
Miss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


SEMINARY 


* THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
August 3, 3, 1887. 


COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course: of study remains un- 
changed. 


For circulars or information apply to 
Rev. C, GC. Stratton, D. D. 
or Mrs. C. T. Mills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA CO., OAL. 


McPHERRON 


FIRST-CLASS BOARDING AND DAY 
school for boys. Pleasant rooms, g0d 
instruction, advantages of a Christian home, 
rates reasonable. For particulars address 


McPherron Bros., 
: 526 GRAND AVENUE, 
Los Angeles, 


NEVADA COU AGADEMY 


BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


A DAY AND BOARDING-SOHOOL FOR 
BOTH SEXES. 


ORMAL AND COMMERCIAL OOURSES 
a specialty. Thorough preparations for 
any course in any University. 

A Complete Academic Course. 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Elecution, Shorthand, Type-writing, 
etc., by the very best Special Teachers. Home 
care and training. 

AT GLENBROOK PARE 
Mid-way between Grass Valley and Nevada 
City, two miles from either city. 

oo” A DELIGHFUL RETREAT FOR 
HEALTH, COMFORT AND STUDY. 


DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Oal. 


M.S. MARSH, Nevada City........ , President 
GEO. M. HUGHES, Nevada Oity.... Secretary 
J.T. MORGAN, Nevada | Se Treasurer 


EDWARD COLEMAN, Grass Valley. 
GEO. LORD, Grass Valley. 

WM. B. VAN ORDEN, Grass Valley. 
WM. H. CRAWFORD, Nevada City. 


FALL TERM BEGINS AUG. 29, 1887, 


For circular or particulars address, 


E. K. HILL, Principal, 
BOX 184, NEVADA CITY, CAL. 


Whitman College. 


IXTH YEAR (TWENTY-SECOND YEAR 
of Whitman Seminary) begins Sept. 5, 
1887. Three college courses, normal and col- 
lege preparatory departments, conservatory of 
music, school of art, elocution, surveying 40 
modern languages. Last year had 210 students. 
Has twelve teachers, new buildings,. library, 
apparatus, good board at reduced rates, with 
domestic work optional. For catalogue address 
the President. A.J. ANDERSON, AM »Ph.D. 
Walla Walla, W. T. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
PRINOIPAL. 
Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 
3. JEWETT. | 


| 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDEBY 


SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
San Francisco, Oal. 


‘their support is raised by young cae | 
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THE SAN FRANCISOO, Cat Cat. 


Heme Circle. 


WHEN DAYS ARE DARK. | 


When days are dark remember 
The brightness that is past; 

Call up the glad spring music 
To mingle with the blast; 

Think of the merry sunshine 
And hosts of scented flowers; 
Let memories of the summer _ 

Take gloom from off sad hours. 


When days are dark be cheerful; 
Because the leaves must fade 

Thy hopes need not be cast away, 
Nor thy heart be dismayed. 

This is the time for laughter 
And happy household song; 

Hours that are filled with cheerfulness 
Are never sad and long. 


When days are dark be trustful; 
The sun shines after rain; 
And joy goes not so far away 
But it returns again. 
Life is not ruled by sorrow, 
But blessings reign o’er all, 
And we can sing of mercy, 
In spite of pain and thrall. 


When days are dark be busy, 
For there is much to do, 

And the ministries are many 
Which kindly hands pursue. 
The need of love is always great, 

For grief is everywhere; 
Oh, lighten thou some burden, 
And lessen thou some care! 


When days are dark be thankful; 
Light is not always best, 

And useful are the shadows, 
The silence and the rest. 

God gives whate’er is good to come, 
The day and then the night, 

And those who find their joy in him 
Live always in the light. 

—Christian World. 


CUMBERED WITH SERVING. 


MARY HOWE STEWART, 


** Please, ma’am, and will a cup of 
sour milk do instead? ” 

‘‘ Instead of what ? ” exclaimed Auntie 
Briar, glancing up quickly from the bowl 
of eggs she was beating, and encounter- 
ing a maiden with a pair of merry 
brown eyes, holding out for her accept- 
ance a brimming cup of.sour milk. 

“Why, you know,” answered Mina 
Neal, for such was the maiden’s name, 
“that the Bible says to ‘give a cup of 
cold water,’ but as you do not happen to 
stand in need of water, and you do of 
the milk, I suppose it’s all the same.” 

*« How in the world did you know that 
I wanted just one more cup of sour 
milk?’ asked Auntie Briar, in a surpris- 
ed tone. 

‘Why, I heard you telling your niece 
so the last time I was in, of course,” 
answered Mina. 

‘Yes, I do remember now about 
your speaking of needing some more 
milk, Avntie, but I forgot all about it in 
a moment afterward. How did you 
happen to think of it, Miss Mina ?” ask- 
ed Marie Saunders, glancing up, pen in 
hand, from the letter she was writing to 
her far-away Western home. 

*‘ You would remember that, or any- 
thing else however trivial it may seem to 
you now, if you were baking for a church 
fair to feed half the country. The ca- 
pacity of our farmer boys for fancy cake 
is something wonderful to contemplate.” 

‘‘ How much are you baking for this 
tea, anyhow, Miss Mina? Iam really 
getting interested,” said Marie, laying 
aside her pen and giving her whole at- 
tention. 

*‘ Let me see,” answered Mina ; “there 
are five fruit cakes, three marble and 
two sponge, besides a number of cream 
pies. But that is nut much ; others are 
doing more.’ | 

‘Not much! did you say? Why, 
you are certainly not giving all that out 
of you own pocket, Miss Mina!” Marie 
exclaimed in surprise. 

‘Yes, Miss Saunders, of course we 
are. But it is all right ; we are all good 
Methodists in this community—mother 

and all,” laughed Mina, giving a roguish 
wink at Mrs. Kenley as she spoke ; then, 
like a flash, she was off. 

‘Good Methodists! well, I should 
think they would need to be, and pretty 
good Christians, too, to be willing to do 
all that amount of baking for one fair. 
Then to think of standing and washing 
dishes and waiting on tables for two 
whole days,” almost gasped Marie, who, 
in her seventeen years of city life, had 
never been to a real country fair, nor 
seen a church tea gotten up on such an 
extensive plan. 

‘‘Tam sorry to say, my dear,” said 
Auntie Briar, “ that the Neals are not 
Christians. They are nominally Meth- 
odists, that is, members of the congrega- 
tion, but not of the church. We will go 
over there a little while this evening, if 
you like ; then you may meet the rest of 
the family.” 

‘That pretty Mina Neal not a Chris- 
tian! To be sure, she does not act so 
very saint-like, but scmehow, I thought 
she must be a Christian to be so actively 
engaged in church work.” 

“ There are a great many people ‘ act- 
ively engaged in church work ’ who are, 
I fear, a long ways from experiencing 
any work of grace in their hearts,” and 
dear old Auntie Briar heaved a sigh as 
though the burden of all the churches 
lay upon her motherly soul. 

After tea, when the thousand and one 
things needful for the household’s com- 
fort were attended to, Auntie and Marie 
went for their call. Mina’s father and 
mother were out, but the grandmother, 
a dear old lady with snowy hair and 
gentle voice, was at home. She remind- 
ed Marie of one of Margaret Sangster’s 
pretty pen pictures of an old lady who 
had ‘grown old gracefully.” 

They were having a cosy time, Marie 
relating her bits of sermon, anecdote 
and story ; telling also of meeting with 
Moody and Sankey, Beecher and Cuy- 
ler in her city home, and oftheir various 


methods of work, when. the door open- soon for wantiof: the in- 


ed, and the younger Mrs, Neal walked 
‘in. Her presence as effectually stopped 


all such conversation as though they had 


been speaking in an unknown tongue. 


You have all seen just such women as | 
Mrs, Neal ; quick, sharp, active, and of | 


the racher jerky kind both in speech 
and manner, Shedid not even stop to 


take off her things, but talked away | 


about the coming fair, and, of course, 


principally of that part which most con- | 


cerned her—the church tea. 


Marie ventured to suggest that she 
must be rather tired, as she observed 
when she came in she limped slightly as 
though in pain. 

Tired! Well I should say I was. 
Why, I have nearly sprained my ankle, 
and I don’t know but my whole leg, 
standing up and running around so 
much. -I am never off my feet from six 
in the morning till ten at night, and then 
it is time to go to bed. Of course, in 
the evening I must go and have a chat 
with my neighbors, as it is all the time I 
have. Grandma says for me to stay in, 
the way she used, but I won’t. As long 
as I can be on my feet I shall be on the 
go”; and thus she rattled on, with 
scarcely a moment’s cessation, until 
Auntie Briar and Marie took their de- 
parture. 

When the early country bed-time came 
at 9g o'clock, and all the family, except 
Mrs. Kenley, who was busy setting the 
table for breakfast, had retired for the 
night, Marie drew up a low stool before 
the old-fashioned kitchen stove, and sat 
down for a little “think,” as she was 


‘wont to call these firelight reveries. The 


rosy mouth had not the faintest suspicion 
of a smile playing around it now, and 
the blue eyes gazed into the dying em- 
bers with such a thoughtful look that 
Mrs. Kenley could not help exclaiming, 
as she dropped into a low rocker and 
drew the shapely head, crowned with its 
wealth of golden hair, upon her lap: 


“A penny for your thoughts, my 


little Marie. They must be very grave 
ones if your face is any index of their 
character.” 

‘Tt is all clear to me now, Auntie,” 
answered Marie, nestling closer in the 
dear motherly arms, “all about Mary 
and Martha, and being ‘ cumbered with 
much serving,’ and the resting at Jesus’ 
feet, which, after all, was truest service.” 


‘And what, my darling, has led to 


all this train of thought?” tenderly ask- | 


ed Mrs. Kenley. 


‘Your own dear ‘self, and the Neals, 
and the church tea, and oh, ever so 
many things!” impulsively answered 
Marie. ‘ You see, Auntie,” continued 
she, ‘I never could understand it; it 
has always troubled me since, when a 
little child. I first heard the story in Sab- 
bath-school, why it was that Jesus should 
rebuke Martha when she was working so 
hard for him,-and those things had to 


be done to make him. comfortable, and | 
commend Mary, who was merely sitting 


at his feet and learning of him, wrapt in 
spiritual exaltation. I was afraid to ask 
the minister or any one about it for fear 
they would not understand me. But I 
see it all now,” Marie went on, almost 
forgetting for the moment that she was 
speaking aloud ; “how that Jesus was 
not speaking merely to Mary and Mar. 


tha of Bethany, but through them to all 


the busy, cumbered Marthas, and to all 
the restful Marys who should read the 
story in all ages of the world. Jesus 
knew that the quiet resting at his feet 
and learning of him must come first be- 
fore there could be any acceptable serv- 
ice rendered. I wonder what the an- 
gels think as they look down and see 
those numerous cakes and pies, and 
then the two days of hard work out in 
that cold, shed-like place, where, you 
say, the tea is to be held, washing dishes 
and waiting on tables, and, as Mrs. Neal 
herself says—and I fear she is only a 
representative of thousands like her— 
busy every other day in the week from 
early morning till late at night, and still 
finding no time to get near to Him 
whose heart, for thirty-three long years, 
beat with such human, tender love for 
us all, and who, by his Spirit, has been 
calling all the restless, unsatisfied ones 
of earth to come to him and rest. Oh, 
if Mrs. Neal could only see it—all the 
blessing she is losing by not taking time 
to sit for a few moments every day, as 
Mary of old did, at Jesus’ feet and learn 
of him the true beauty and joy of liv- 
ing!” 

The blue eyes fairly shone now with a 
soft and tender light from the great 
peace within. 

‘‘If Mrs. Neal and our church tea 
have helped you to see this great truth 
thus early in your Christian life, my 
child, your coming to our quiet country 


town will not have beenin vain, and.- 


they will both have accomplished far 
more than they dream of, aside from a 
money point of view,” answered Auntie 
Briar. ‘But,’ contined she, ‘“‘ many 
years ago this thought, too, troubled me, 
though, unlike you, I took it to my dear 
old pastor: He told me to take my 
Bible and study the lives of Moses, Dav- 
id, Paul, and even John, the loved dis- 
ciple, and see how God had dealt with 
each one. ‘Their lives were all so differ- 
ent, but alike in one thing—the neces- 
sity in all of them for these quiet resting 
times, when God communed with and 
fitted them for his service. My little 
Marie, I hope, as the years roll on, you 
will never let yourself fall into this ex- 
ternal, Martha-like church work to the 
exclusion of the inner, Mary part. The 
Master made no mistake when he said 
that she had chosen the ‘better part,’ 
for he knew that a life of love would be 
a life of service, while one of mere out- 
ward service would be but a dead thing 


dwelling life, whichis love.’ aap || 
at Work. 


LORD PALMERSTON AND THE IRISH 
WIDOW. 


Some years before his death Lord 
Palmerston visited his Irish estate for 
the purpose of inspecting the improve- 
ments which were being made; and one 
morning he and a friend walked with 
their guns many miles over it in search 
of game. 
became tired and hungry. In the dis- 
tance Lord Palmerston saw a cabin—a 
poor little cottage, not so good as a sta- 
ble—to which he made his way, in com- 
pany with his friend and a keeper, and 
found the tenement occupied by an old 
woman and her pig. . His lordship asked 
if she had anything to eat. ‘God bless 
your honor, sure there’s praties and eggs 
at your service,” was the reply; and 
while the old woman, without further 
ado, commenced washing the potatoes 
and putting them in a pot, his lordship 
told her he would return in a half hour. 
When he did so the old woman had pre- 
pared him a substantial meal of potatoes 
and fresh eggs, which, being hungry, he 
heartily enjoyed. One is naturally in 
good humor after dinner, however simple 
it may have been, and Lord Palmerston 
drew from the old woman that she had 
been many years a widow and worked 
hard for a livelihood, but feared when 
her strength should fail her that she 
should go to the work-house ; but she 
fortunately added: ‘ If my husbard had 
taken less of the whisky and kept the 
money to buy a cow, I would have got 
the agent to let me the bit of waste land 
in the corner, and I would have been as 
happy as the Queen. But there’s no 
helping it, your honor. It’s a poor lone 
woman I[’ll be, and nobody will care 
whether poor Biddy is alive or dead.” 

‘Suppose I were to speak to Lord 
Palmerston,” suggested her visitor. 

“Oh, faith, your honor, it’s not the 
like of you Lord Palmerston talks to,” 
said Biddy. ‘“Isn’t it himself that has 
dinner with the Queen, and tells her 
what she has to do, and don’t he tell the 


House of Lords and the Pzrliament and | 


all on ’em what they ought to do? Sure 
it’s not yourself that’ll get within a mile 
of him. ‘Take the country all over, and 
he’s the biggest man in it ; he’s equal to 
the Prince of Wales, and perhaps beyont 
him.” 

“Well,” replied his lorship, ‘‘1 am go- 
ing to London, and I'll try to see him, 
because you are a deserving creature ; so 
I shall not give you anything for your 
hospitality, but leave Lord Palmerston to 
reward you.” 

‘Luck go wid you,” said Biddy ; “it’s 
a good-maning gentleman ye are, but it’s 
not Lord Palmerston that you'll see. 

His lordship shook the old woman by 
the hand and departed. In a few days 
the agent sent down a fine cow and gave 


‘Biddy ten acres of land free of rent 


during her lifetime. The old woman’s 
delight knew no bounds, and when told 
that the person she had shaken hands 
with was Lord Palmerston himself her 
gratification was positively greater than 
in the acquisition of the land and the 
cow.——Selected. 


THE PRINCE IMPERIAL’S PRAYER. 
During the reign of Napoleon III, 


France, influenced by his bad example 


and that of his pleasure-loving Empress, 
became sordid in its aims and headlong 
in its extravagances. ‘There was no ser- 
iousness in politics or society, and yet 
when the calamity of Sedan tumbled 
over the empire, Eugenie showed that 
beneath her frivolities there was the 
groundwork of a fine nature. Affliction 
led that gay leader of fashion to a life of 
self-denial and good works. There 
must have been a better side to her than 
the world saw, else how could she have 
been the mother of the Prince Imperial, 
who was sweet tempered, high-spirited, 
with generous npulses, and a boy to be 
loved ? 

Says a writer in. the. ‘Adantic com- 
menting on Merimee’s letters, which re- 
veal the domestic life of the palace : 

Merimee 
would have spoiled, while his mother 
controlled, him. Unquestionably, he 
had certain high instincts. He was but 
five years old when some one remonstrat- 
ed with him for his dislike of sea-bath- 
ing. 
x Why should you be afraid of the 
waves, when you do not even wink when 
they fire the cannon ?”’ 

But I can command the soldiers, 
and I cannot command the sea.” 

*‘ Even in a palace, life may be lived 
well.” 

Whence came to this child, born in 
the crude purple of the Second Empire, 
and diligently instructed from his cradle 
to believe himself entitled to the most 
splendid position on earth, the depth of 
character and discipline of spirit revealed 
by the manuscript prayer found in his 
missal after his death in Africa? _ 

‘‘Tf Thou wilt bestow ‘on this earth 
only a fixed measure of joy, take away 
my portion ! 

‘Divide it among those who are 
worthier than I, and let the worthier be 
my friend. If Thou wilt claim reprisals 
of men, strike me ! 

‘‘Sorrow is turned into joy by the 
sweet thought that those whom we love 
are happy.” 

When one considers all that it may 
imply to be the ruler of France, one sus- 


pects, in the tragic fate which so early | 


removed this delicate spirit from worse 
contingencies, the effect of a divine par- 
tiality.— Youth’s Companion. 


Prayer is the key -of the mening and 
the bolt of the — | 


They found little sport and |. 


intimates that his father | 


Farm ane Rousefold 


IT IS WELL TO KNOW 


That tin cleaned with paper will shine . 


better than when cleaned with flannel. 

That cistern water may be purified by 
‘charcoal put ina bag and hung in “Wa- 
ter. 

That rice, upon 
lintand applied to fresh wounds, will 
stop bleeding. 

That ‘salt will remove the stain from 
silver caused by eggs when applied with 
a soft cloth, © 

That hot, dry flannels applied to the 
face and neck i ls a very effective remedy 
for a ‘jumping toothache.” 

That fruit or rust stains on linen or 
other white cloths may be removed by 
soaking in a weak solution of oxalie 
acid. 

That the most effectual remedy for 
slimy and greasy drain-pires is copperas 
dissolved and left to work gradually 
through the pipe. 

That plaster-of-Paris Ornaments may 
be cleaned by covering them with a 
thick layer of starch, letting it dry thor- 
oughly, and then brushing it with a stiff 
brush. 

That a room crowded to discomfort 
with furniture and ornaments, no matter 
how costly, is never restful and heme: 
like, and always suggestive of the shop 
or the museum. 

That old feather beds, by putting 
them upon a clean grass-plot during a 
heavy shower, permitting them to be 
thoroughly wet through, and then dried 
and beaten with light rods, will freshen 
and enliven the feathers, _ 

That a dark and gloomy room may 
be brightened by placing ebonized 
shelves over the doors and windows, 
grouping scarlet, yellow, or gilded fans 
upon the walls, and placing pretty bric- 


a-brac and vases in positions where they | 


will be brought into relief by the cheer- 
ful background. 


LIGHTS IN THE BARN. 


It is estimated that nine-tenths of all. 
fires are caused by carelessness. The 
lantern is frequently used in the barn, 
and we give a word of caution: Never 
light a lamp or lantern of any kind in 
the barn. Smokers may include their 
pipes and cigars in the above. The 
lantern should be lighted in the house or 
some out-building where no combustibles 


are stored. A lantern which does not | 


burn well should never be put in order 
in the hay-mow. There is a great tempt- 
ation to strike a match and re-light an 
‘| extinguished lantern, wherever it may 
be. It is best to even feel one’s way 
out to a safe place than to run any risks. 
If the light is not kept in the hand it 
should be hung up. Provide hooks in 
the various rooms where the lights are | 
used. A wire running the whole length 
of the horse-stable, at the rear of the 
stalls, and furnished with a sliding hook, 
is very convenient for night work with 
the horses. Some farmers are so care- 
less as to keep the lamp-oil in the barn, 
and fill the lantern there while the wick 
is burning. Such risks are too great, 
even if the buildings are insured.— 
American Agriculturist. | 


HUMANE RINTS AS TO HORSES. 


A writer in the Humane Journal de- 
clares that is not humane to refuse your 
horse sufficient and good water ; to give 
him decaying or insufficient food ; to let 
him go urgroomed ; to scratch his skin 
with an iron or wire-tooth curry-comb ; 
to shear his mane or tail; to use over- 
checks or blinders ; to put frosted bits 
into his mouth ; to work him when his 
shoulders are sore, or ride him when his 
back is galled by a cruel saddle; to 
drive him when he is lame; to drive him 
upon stone pavements, or icy roads, 
with smooth shozs ; to drive him in a 
storm, or let him stand in one without 
protection ; 
without blankets or other warm cover- 
ing; not to furnish him good and suff- 
cient bedding at all times ; to drive him 
too fast; to jerk him by the bits; to 
whip him up hill, or to raise ridges upon 
him with a whip; to strike him if he 
shies ; to strike him if he stumbles; to 
whip or beat him if he balks; to work 
him more than twelve hours a day ; to 
turn him out when old to die of neglect 
and starvation. 


BRUSSELS LACE. 


_ Brussels lace is celebrated all over the 
world, and we must not fail to visit one 


-of the places where this beautiful and 


costly lace is made. Here we see a 
number of women, very quiet, very neat- 
ly dressed, and, insom: cases, with won- 
derfully delicate and soft-looking hands, 
although they are all plain working-wom- 
en. Each is busy fashioning the deli- 
cate pattern of a piece of lace, and it is 
said that each woman has a pattern of 
her own, which she always makes, and 
which, perhaps, descended to her from 
her mother and grandmother. Some of 
the women are working on cushions, 
with pins and bobbins, and some are 
using needles and the finest and most 
delicate of thread. We are told that 
this thread is all made by hand, and it is 
so delicate that it has to be spun in 
damp cellars, because, in the dry upper 
air it would break before it is finished. 
There are old women. in Brussels who 
have spent nearly all their lives spinning 
in cellars.— St. Nicholas for October. 


A clock would be of little value which 
should only strike “‘one.” There is but 
little more of value in the spiritual ex- 
perience and influence of those who 
make a public profession of Christ, and 


_ | then cease to grow.—T. L. Cuyler. 
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M. Atchinson & Co. 


Cure 
Jor every form 
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—= from —= 
te Scroruta, 


Gun TORTURES OF A LIFETIME INSTANTLY 


a@ re n er, anda single a cation 
OUTIOURA, the great Skin Cure. i 


This repeated daily, with two or three doses of 
CUTICURA RESOL » the New Blood Purifier, to 
keep the plod cool, the perspiration pure and unir- 
ritating, bowels open; the liver and kidneys 

zema, ringworm, psoriasis, lichen, pruri- 

tus, scall head, dandruff, and every species of ‘tort- 
uring, disfiguring, itching, and pimpl 
es. of the skin and scalp, with loss of hair, when 
icians and all known remedies fail. 
Sold e here; Price CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by ‘the POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL AL CO;, Boston Mass. 

fay Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.’’ 


PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin pre- 
Pl vented by CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP. 


DIAMOND HOUSE 
GOAL! 


Per Ton. 50 In 
John Henderson, Jr, 


Telephone 5067. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. | 


Between Sutter and Post | 


SAN FRANCISCO, UAL, 
Dealers in all ginds of 


|DAIRY PRODUCE| 


Butter and Eggs a 
GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 
Xs" Country orders for Merchandise filled and 


with promptness, 


FRANCISCO. 


CORDAGE. Pactory.| 


EsTABLISHED 1856, 
Constantly on a large stock of 


Manila Rope, (+1! 


Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Line. Ete. 


TUBBS & & Co., 


No. 61! and 613 Front Street. 
Factory at THE Porrero. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
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| WRITING AND | 
WRAPPING 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 


of Patent Machine-made Paper | 


Bags. 
512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco, — 


| 
26 & 28 California Street, 


FOSTER 
GROCERS. 


Hotels,. Summer Resorts, Mills, 


| Ranches, Etc., 
0S” Supplied at Wholesale Rates. 29 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


| AGENTS FOR SEASON- | 


American Exchange Hotel, 


Sansome St., opp. Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Express, 

- one door rom Bank of Oalifornia, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

IS HOTEL is in the very center of the 

business portion of the city, and has been |} 
renovated and newly furnished throughout. 
But one block from the Oregon Steamship Co.’s 
Office. The traveling public will find this to 


be the most convenient as well as the most 


comfortable and respectable Hotel in the city. 

Board and room, $1, $1.25 and $1.50 per day. 

Free coach to and from the Hotel. 
MONTGOMERY BROS, Props. 


PALACE 


Warm Salt Water Baths, 


ea STREET, just west of Powell St. 
and Montgomery Av. . Larg 

Tank ; Tub Baths. Water pumped from the 
Bay only at high tide, and changed dail od 
Every new, clean and well ordered. Ba 

25 cents. Tickets for $1.00. 
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FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLAN 


JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
: BOOKS FOR: PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
FOR STUDENTS. 


STATION ERY 


BLANK BOOKS, . 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, 


Marcus Wood & Ce.’s. Celebrated Royal 
Krish Linen 


made of Wedding and Visiting 


the Artistic Designing, Engraving 
—. Tl ting of Mon s, Ores 
Iumina ogram 


always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery | 


- $9,260,097 00 


‘Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


NL W. WINTON, | 
San Francisco Agent. 
OFFICE—811 California Street. 


INSURE IN 
Dollar Company, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Of California. 
. $2,000,000 | Losses paid $7,000,000 
DJ. Srapies, President. 
BULL, Vice- Pres. 
Wa. J. Dourroy, Secretary. 
E. W. CARPENTER, Assistant Secretary. 


Assets... 


THE SATHER R BANKING CO. 


Marcu ai, 1887. 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 
1,000,000 
HENRY L. DODGE............ .. President 
J. L. N. SHEPARD...” Vice-President 
J. 8. HUTOHINSON............... Manager 


DrrEoctors—Henry L. Dodge, Charles Main, 
Albert Miller, Louis Sloss, A. Chabot, J. L. N. 
Shepard, W. Johnson. 


| HARTFORD. FIRE INSURANCE GO. 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 3 
BELDEN & COPRAN, Managers, 


318 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


| Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. SAID J. W. Porter 


Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) © 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 


N. GRAY & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS 


641 Sacramento Street, 


Webb, - SAN FRANOISCO. 


Connected by Telephone with all the® 
District Telegraph Company’s 
ces. 


Embalming and Bedies for 
: Shipment Made a Spe- 
cialty. 


e Swimming | 


| fr use i 


SEARBY, 


and P harmacist, 


BETWEEN FOURTH AND FIFTH STREETS 


Manufacturer of the Hospital Bed Pan. De- 


~LHow), the for the Syringe (giving continuous 
and bulb 


ow), the , foun 
s kinds, Oatarrh Douches, 
+ Atom "hot water and ice bags, in- 
Jor cushions, feeding cups, an tic and 
other bandages, similar 
in sickness. 
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THE Pacrric: San 


[Wepwespar, Ocroser 5, 1887. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No.7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 


person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Taz Pa- 
orric for one year. THE Pactric is not 


published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are nota subscriber, send your address, 
apd pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 

Subscriptions for THE Pactric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1887. 


Tue Paciric will be sent to new sub- 
scribers from this time to January 1, 
1889, for $2.50. 


The daily papers, just now, come 
largely supplied with telegrams concern- 
ing the tour of the President and his 
companions. ‘There is no wrong in his 
making a tour. There is no wrong in 
his making a tour in a luxuriously fit- 
ted-up special train, which is not particu- 
larly ‘* democratic” in its appearance. 
It is understood that he ‘pays for it him- 
self. It will be set down to his credit if 
he does not travel, nor visit, nor make 
any show, but goes to church of a Sun- 

day. It might be in better taste if he 
traveled more quietly all the time, and 
did not publish his route, nor let the pub- 
lic know when he was to be expected at 
any particular place. Thus, he might 
make a tour that would rest him rather 
than weary him. ‘Of course, the un- 
charitable will say that this is an elec- 
tioneering tour, and that he wishes to see 
and be seen among crowds of people as 
frequently as possible; and that Mrs. 
Cleveland and others are along as a 
kind of side-show. There may be some- 
thing of the sort in it all, but we do not 
care, as at present advised, to take this 
view of the matter, Ours is rather the 
negative, or conservative, view, with the 
wish that no harm may come to any 
other persons by reason of this tour, and 
that no accident may befall any member 
of the party that whirls along at such a 
speed around so wide a circuit, which, 
after all, embraces but a moiety of the 
great Republic. 


Over in Oakland, last week, a great 
meeting was held, attended by distin- 
-guished men, to develop public senti- 
‘ment in favor of various schemes for the 
public welfare—notably, the improve- 
ment of the harbor, the creation of parks, 
and the construction of boulevards. No 
doubt, good was done and a stimulus 
given to the city’s growth and adorn- 
ment. In general, villages and cities 
meed, first of all, to be rendered perfect- 
ly clean and healthy. Then they need 
-to have fine streets and walks, and many 
large, commodious and beautiful school- 
‘houses and churches, where there shall 
‘be room for the entire population. These 
-are to be regarded as among the neces- 
‘sities of congregated human existence 
and well-being. Then may come drives, 
gardens, parks, and public resorts, which 
are more in the nature of enjoyments 
and luxuries. Oakland is fairly well 
furnished with these necessities—far bet- 
ter than San Francisco is—and may 
properly enough think of what wealth, 
art and science may do to minister to a 
people’s comfort and exaltation. But 
when a city has in it sinks and slums of 
any sort it may be a question whether 
purifications should not come before 
parks and statues. 


Some preachers preach almost exclu- 
sively to the intellect, and with wonder- 
ful force it may be and should be. Other 
_ preachers preach almost exclusively to 
the feelings, and with marvelous power 
it may be and should be. Still others. 
but how few, preach almost exclusively 
to the will, and with tremendous energy 
it may be and should be. We have be- 
fore us a few notes of a discourse on 
“The Will-Power in Man,” in which the 
following points are made: “(r) It is the 
kingly power; (2) it can be improved by 
education; (3) itis more easily deterior- 
ated than any other power; (4) upon 
the right control of the will depends our 
destiny for time and eternity.” Any of 
us can preach well to himself from these 
heads, and they may suggest to preach- 
ers and teachers ways in which they may 
treat of this “power” to great advantage. 


The wealthy Nizam of one of the 
great paying provinces of India, has dis- 
tinguished himself of late by presenting 
the Government of British India with 
$2,000,000 for the construction and im- 


provenient of the harbor defenses’ of his ) 


country. It is not. every man,-even in 


| This gift may show, the one hand, 


Ormud or that has two millions 
tozspare, nor is it every one who bas that’ 
is willing: to ‘bestow it as a gratuity. 


how loyal this Chieftain-is to the British 
rule, and on the other, how ready he is 
to'contribute, outside of his regular dues, 
to the public safety. The Nizam may 
be really no wealthier than some of our 
millionaires are, and his example may 
stimulate them to do something as large. 


Some weeks ago a stage fire occurred. 
in a thronged theater in Exeter, Eng- 
land, creating a panic anda stampede 


in which numbers were crushed to death, 
and many so nervously shocked as to be 


ruined for years or for life. Lately, we 


have seen a report of the jury of inquest - 


which severely censures the owners and 
manager for ‘criminal neglect. and care- 
lessness, particularly. in regard to using 
so many inflammable articles_of furnish- 
ings and furniture, and providing so few, 
sO poof, sO inddequate means of exit. 
Now, we have here an evidence of what 
we have often said, thata theater is the 
unsafest place (to which respectable peo- 
ple go) whether for body or soul, that a 
man can bein. And the event admon. 
ishes us anew never to enter anywhere 
without thinking, then and there, how 
we are to make our escape in an emer- 
gency. 


We had all to read the dispatches con- 
cerning the yacht races last week, whether 
specially interested in them or not. And, 
of course, we were all glad, on general 
principles, to have ‘‘our side” get the lead, 
and keep it unto victory. It is some- 
thing to find satisfaction in that there 
can be any sort of a “race” which en- 
tirely rules- out the “jockey,” as the 
yacht race does ; thoug!: the betting pro- 
pensity be in no wise checked. As the 
the fast yacht may show how the fast 
ship should be modeled, there may be 
a gain for travel and commerce growing 
out of the yacht competition. But will 
such a contest tell us anything of the 
fittest sort of a ship in which to make 
the voyage of life,in perfect safety, and 
to anchor finally in the harbor of the. 
blest ? | 


Some of the Presbyterian journals 
have been bringing out to sight the fact 
that Dr. Talmage’s church, although the 
largest in the denomination (4,020 in 
membership), makes such a singularly 
unfortunate showing in its contributions 
to the Boards of the Church! The 
largest aggregate sum contributed in any 
one year since 1880 was $700, and then 
a lump hundred only to each of the 
Boards! We do not know what defense 
Dr. Talmage would make; perhaps he 
would say, “We labor for souls here in 
Our congregation, and can point to 728 
additions the very last year.” But con- 
verted souls need to “‘be enlarged.” The 
converted heathen do better in this re- 
spect than the converted Brooklynites. 


Famine still appalls us on the Celician 
plain. Seven thousand dollars have been 
forwarded by friends through the treas- 
ury of the American Board. But the 
missionaries had, at last accounts, fifteen 
hundred families to whom rations are 
given. The accounts of destitution are 
like those we used to hear in the great 
famine year in China. ‘The people are 
reduced to the necessity of eating grass 
roots, refuse and bread made from bit- 
ter thorn-pods. Some few dollars have 
been sent from California; let other dol- 
lars go. For how few of us know what 
common poverty is! How poorly do we 
realize what it is to be starving by hun- 
dreds ! | 


Dr. Fulton; whois making his crusade 
against the Roman Church, should thank 
his country that he can enjoy liberty of 
speech ; for we read that a Lutheran 
clergyman in Prussia has been sentenced, 
by a Protestant tribunal, to nine months’ 
imprisonment, because, in a pamphlet, 
he declared that Romanism is “built 
upon superstition and idolatry.” We do 
not particularly enjoy Dr. Fulton’s style 
of doing things; but we think that it 
does no harm, but is very needful, to 
show that, whether Romanism is built on 
superstition and idolatry or not, there is 
altogether too much of both associated 
with it to make it the safe religion for 
any country. Let not Bismarck. give. 
the tone to Protestant testimony. 


Some time ago this year, Mr. Moxom, 
pastor of a prominent Baptist church, 
affirmed that the close communion 
theory was loosening its hold on many 
Baptists. Now, the Rev. Dr. Boardman 
of Philadelphia has written an article, 
published in his Denominational Quar- 
terly for July, in which he says: 


| the arrest was a good one. 


big chiefs in the Indian affairs at Wash- 
ington, for they appointed President 
Ward to say to President Cleveland, 
among other things, that “if the Govern- 
ment should allow the assistant, com- 
missioner rigidly to execute the order, 
and if, in that event, the religious teach- 
ers shall insist on using the Indian lan- 
guage, choosing to obey God rather than 
man, they will be most heartily and. thor- 


| oughly sustained in such a case by all 
This is about equal to 


these churches.” 
the way the Grand Army men spoke out 
on the restoration of the rebel flags. The 
President saw somebody had made a 
bad mistake, and overruled it. We 
trust he will put some of. his political 
sense into some of his subordinates, who 


dian affairs which is quite above their 
jurisdiction. At the Centennial at Phil- 
adelphia Mr. Cleveland took occasion to 
repeat and emphasize Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s words recognizing that “God gov- 
erns in the affairs of men,” and that in 
our national counsels we should not be 
forgetful “of humbly applying to the 
Father of Light to illuminate our under- 
standings.” 
the big chiefs at the capital have failed 
to apply; for, as the Rev. A. L. Riggs 
says, “the difficulty is not in bad inten- 
tions on the part of the Government, but 
that it has no intelligent idea of the prin- 
ciples upon which missions must work, 
if they work at all. Nor has it any in- 
telligent idea of how the civilization of 
the Indian is to be secured. It is so 
bent upon giving the Indian an English 
veneer that it cannot abide any effort to 
implant the spiritual motives by which 
alone education and civilization can be 
advanced and maintained.” Surely, we 
are getting a new view here of the old 
problem. Do not the complications 
arise from an incongruous union of 
Church and State? If the mission’s 


the part cf the State, the missionary 
ceases to be free. Let each work out its 
own problem. 


Whether the ex-honorable gentleman 
who is now on trial for ‘‘embracery,”’ or 
jury-bribing, shall be convicted or not, 
it seems evident from the following, pen- 
ned by a San Franciscan, that profes- 
sional “ jury-fixers ”’ do have a recogniz- 
ed existence in this city, and that justice 
is turned aside by them for a price. 

‘These men did not, of course, stand 
on the street corner and proclaim to 
passers-by that their occupation was to 
promote perjury and foster crime. They 
did not distribute or carry cards bearing 


in bold type the name of their nefarious 
calling. Nevertheless, these men have 


jury-bribers as if they had been openly 
commissioned by the State to follow that 
line of business. Whenever any dishon- 
est citizen has considered himself in 
need of a corrupted jury he has been 
referred to these self-appointed enemies 
of law and justice for assistance.” 


Well, may all good people pray that 
the very justice these men have striven 
to defeat may swiftly pursue and over- 
take them. 


**Patsy Hogan and the two sloggers, 
Smith and Reardon, arrested last week 
for running a mill in an Ellis-street base- 
ment, were discharged by Judge Horn- 
blower Saturday, his Honor stating that 
he was an admirer of the manly art.” 

The above we clip from one of our 
city papers. From the report, we thought 
These _par- 
ties are not unknown here. Their do- 
ings have justly caused them trouble be- 
fore. But now we are told that we have 
a police judge who admires the manly 
art, and so sloggers can do as they like. 
Such a decision, we should say, was a 
burlesque on justice, and the judge who 
made it is a good subject for the consid- 
eration of our Grand Jury. 


_ Reports of the vote on the Prohibition 
Amendment in Tennessee last Thursday 
are very meager. Some of the city pa- 
pers make no mention of it; others, in 
very short statements, report the result 
doubtful. These same papers have no 
difficulty in making out columns on mur- 
ders, suicides, races, etc. We hope, and 
are very much in the belief, that prohibi- 
tion has carried in that great State. 
From the large towns and cities the re- 


doubt, against; but the country will roll 
up prohibition. And so the grand work 
goes on, to the astonishment of all. 


Something should be done to perpetu- 
ate the work and the memory of David 
Hale, who did more for our Congrega- 
tional churches fifty years ago than any 
man living. | 


The man who kills fish and game to 
supply his necessities is a pot-hunter. 
The man who kills fish and game for 
ys own gratification is a gentleman. 


The yearly meeting of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign. 


‘The good are heaven’s peculiar” care, | 


‘| Missions convened yesterday at Spring-. 


Qur Congregational. brethren 


THREE SERMONS 
‘Kota are disposed to look in the face the |) hii 


God through the voice and suppli- 
are trying to manage that part of the In ye 3 PP 


We are afraid that some of 


IN CHICAGO. 
REV, M, WILLETT. 


Lhree;sermons in Chicago; but on 
one day. The.man'* who takes his ease 
in his inn” is very apt to imitate the lux- 
‘utious Christian who takes his ease at 
home, and imagine that the second ser- 
mon might interfere with the digestion of 
the first. ~ 

~The first church I> attended, how- 
ever, gave me no oppoitunity to mix 
my sermons, for they provided but one. 
If the Plymouth congregation wanted no 
evening service they had the excuse of 
very warm weather, and if the Plymouth 
pastor thought one sermon was enough 
he could urge the danger of overwork on 
the eve of a vacation. A church that 
seats quite sixteen hundred people was 
nearly full the morning I listened to the 
Rev. Frank G. Gunsaulus. It is an in- 
spiring sight to view so many waiting 


cations of one man, and listening for 
some word of life through the same lips. 
The man who has succeeded the Rev. 
Dr. Scudder comes from a Presbyterian 
church in Baltimore, with promising 
character, ability and reputation. He 
cannot be over forty, and his friends 
look for growth and increasing fruitful- 
ness. He announced as his text, ‘I 
was not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision.” It was the central thought of 
his discourse that visions or inspiring 
ideals are common to most men, but 
that self-surrender to these high and fair 
designs was not socommon. Christian- 
ity not only gives the most glorious vis- 
ions, but demands that such ideuls shall 
become part and parcel of our every-day 
life and service. ‘The thought is a suffi- 
ciently common one, as most worthy 
thought is, but was so worded, voiced 
and illustrated as to hold a close atten- 


work is carried on by any subsidies on’ 


been as much known as professional 


forecast might not be so poetical who 


ports would first come, and they are, no 


Gunsaulus hold out the shattered vase. 


presumed that.this. discourse of twenty- 


tion, The discourse was evidently writ- 
ten out in full, but the manuscript was 
hardly referred to by the speaker. Christ 
was not only set forth as the only one 
who had ever combined in perfection the 


or proposed something. How to arouse 


ministry is concerned, give us a com- 


heavenly vision and the earthly service, 
but he was proclaimed as the only source 
through which this consumniation could 
be achieved by others. 

In his little book on “The Trans- 
figuration of Christ,” Gunsaulus_ ex- 
presses himself as follows, quoted here 
to indicate the  preacher’s loyalty to 
that which is supreme and _ un- 
com; romising in our holy religion: ‘‘Our 
modern Christianity flaunts its weakness 
in its ready acceptance of patronage. 
We seem delighted to find some great 
soul that will make Christ a little less in- 
credible to us through a complimer tary 
line, or Christianity a little more easy to 
our native paganism by a pleasing para- 
graph of praise. We seek to defend our 
holy Christianity by patronizingly show- 
ing its likeness to some far-off humanism, 
and essay to relieve our faith from em- 
barrassment by quoting alongside the 
sayings of Christ some merely verbal 
similarity from lips which confess the 
panic of the soul and are soiled with sin.” 

It was quite a step from such a con- 
gregation as that of Plymouth church to 
the services conducted Sabbath evenings 
in the hall of the Y. M. C. A. by Evan- 
gelist Bliss. People were here caught 
out of the throngs on the streets by 
printed and personal invitations. There 
were a number of Christian workers 
present, of course, and the large 
chorus choir was made up largely 
of those who came from a distance 
and from their own churches to help on 
this form~ of aggressive work, but the 
mass of the six or eight hundred persons 
present were from the non-church-going 
population. The text announced was 
this: “There is a way that seemeth right 
unto a man, but the end thereof are the 
ways of death.” Ina forcible and straight- 
forward manner the preacher discoursed 
upon the end of unrestrained money-lov- 
ing, drinking and pleasuring, all of 
which might seem right enough to the 
blinded man while in the process of the 
doing or enjoying, but the end was death, 
though men believed it not until the 
end was upon them. All the illustrations 
were very close to the every-day life of 
the masses who swarm our streets and 
fill out the common places of existence. 
Gunsaulus had referred to that often- 
quoted saying of Goethe concerning 
“Hamlet,” that a great task came to his 
nature, like the planting of an oak sap- 
pling in a delicate vase—as the roots ex- 
expanded the vase was shattered. He 
seemed to think that in this cultured age 
of ours there were many souls who were 
capable of seeing all possible visions of 
good and beauty, but so lost or bewilder- 
ed in perplexity at the complex condi- 
tions of life that they stood in pause 
where first to begin, and all neglect. I 
think that Bliss would have seen more 
men in danger of becoming mere beer- 
barrels than delicate vases too fine for 
the exigencies of life, and though his 


could deny its superior applicability ? 

Well, the pulpit must have place in its 
admonitions for both the vase that is in 
danger of shattering by too fine a struct- 
ure of its parts, and the vessel debased 
to mere beer-holding. Only let 
be said that if in their admonishing these 
men were left to their native tendencies, 
Bliss would be-labor the beer-barrel, and 


The last sermon of the three was 
heard in the First Congregational 
church, and the name of the preach- 
er is not known.. His. subject was 
the deep sleep into which “Eutychus fell, 
and the relation of Paul’s long sermon 
to the fall from the third loft. We none 
of us fell asleep, and therein it is to be 


genuine heartiness in greeting him on 


life.” 
trade of his. discourse, rendered with 
such grace, art and skill as to convey 


him unbounded praise from his admirers. 


Club on Tuesday the ‘Eastern Ques- 
tion,” which you understand to mean the 
relation of the Turks and Russians to 
Christianity, was discussed, led by Rev. 
W. W. Sleeper,.who has been two years 
in Bulgaria. Further interest was ex- 


five minutes was far superior to the mid- 


| tended by Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, whose | 


if I'wanted ‘tuition in the way to arouse 
‘a drowsy world I should ‘prefer the risk 
of Eutychus ‘and that midnight sermon to 
the somewhat shallow, not to say pert, 
assurance with which the whole art: of 
drawing and holding a congregation was 
set forth by this young man, though ‘in 
the hearing we enjoyed a softly-cushion- 
ed: pew, instead of a window-sill without 
a back. As most of the discourse con- 
sisted of advice to preachers, I looked 
around to discover how many of my fel- 
low-laborers were present to store up 
good admonition for the coming years ; 
but as the modern parson:is often fear- 
fully and wonderfully arrayed, I could 
not determine the matter by the number 
of white neckties present. We were told 
that if the preacher would be simple and 
illustrative, and, above all things, not too 
lengthy, the theater would be out-gener- 
aled, and sleepy visions become as clear 
as the dewy-eyed morn. If this brother 
could only be prevailed upon to travel, 
he might find. young preachers by the 
score who are simple and illustrative, and 
not too long, who have discovered that 
old Adam is.too much for young Me- 
lanchthon, even when that admirable 
theologian twenty-five-minute dis- 
courses, illustrated most elegantly, a la 
Uncle Bertram & Co, Eutychus, as a 
rule, prefers to be admonished at noon 
rather than at midnight ; but it must be 
confessed that in some parts of Califor- 
nia he can keep awake at midnight when 
Bernhardt is on the stage, when he 
would sleep at noon were the sermon as 
short, as simple and as illustrative as the 
one in Chicago. There is no greater bit 
of ascrinity or asininity than to front a 
problem as difficult and trying as the 
question of how to fill our churches with 
the most elementary of solutions, and 
then walk off with a feather in your cap 
as though you had either said something 
a sleepy world? Well, so far as the 
bination of such fineness of thought and 
scholarship as we see in a Gunsaulus, and 
such straightforward thrusting and earn- 
estness as we find in Bliss the evangel- 
ist 

As for the third party considered in 
this skit of a letter, we can only say that 
the man who preached when Eutychus 
slept, once ironically commended the 
Corinthian Church for suffering fools 
gladly. 


LETTER FROM CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD, Sept. 24th. 

Hartford Theological Seminary open- 
ed for its fifty-fourth year on Thursday 
of last week, with nineteen new names of 
students entering the courses of study. 
The place made vacant in the faculty by 
the resignation of Rev. Professor M. B. 
Riddle has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Dr. T. W. Chambers, who will 
act as temporary supply in the depart- 
ment of New Testament exegesis. Rev. 
W. S. Karr, D.D., professor of system- 
atic theology, is prevented by sickness 
from returning to work at the seminary, 
but he is getting better. He was pros- 
trated at the early part of the summer. 
His place is temporarily filled by Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin. The chair of Practical 
Theology is filled by Rev. Professor 
Llewellyn Pratt, that of Church History 
by Rev. Professor Chester D. Hartrauft, 
and the Professor of Hebrew is Rev. Dr. 
Edwin C. Bissell, formerly of California, 
who is teaching classes in Aramaic this 
term. Already two lectures in the Ca- 
rew course have been given in Hosmer 
Hall to large audiences. . Professor Hen- 
ry Drummond of the University of Ed- 
inburgh was the lecturer, and he is down 
for two more lectures next week, on the 
same evenings, Wednesday and Friday. 
He amply bears out the splendid reputa- 
tion with which Professor Drummond 
comes to our citys. We have read his 
** Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” 
and he has delivered Scripture talks and 
lectures at the New England Chautau- 
qua in South Framingham this summer, 
and at the Mt. Hermon School with Mr. 
D. L. Moody, which have been reported 
at these places, Many of our Connecti- 
cut ministers met and heard him. I 
met him in July at the meeting of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at Columbia College, in 
New York city. He has been to Will- 
iams and Amherst Colleges in Massa- 
chusetts, and Dartmouth College in New 
Hampshire, and is now visiting the col- 
leges and seminaries in Connecticut— 
Trinity at Hartford, Wesleyan at Middle- 
town, and Yale at New Haven. I felta 


Tuesday evening again. It is a real re- 
freshment to have such a man from a 
distance come into our midst. There is 
a charm about him which we feel’ and 
recognize, He treated his subjects with 
unostentatious simplicity. They relate 
to fundamental and practical points of 
religious experience. These are precisely 
points that very many of us want to 
know more about. He talks upon sanc- 
tification, justification, love, faith, re- 
demption, grace, the atonement, prayer, 
and the “laws of spiritual and natural 
These terfns are the stock in 


profitable and fresh thought, and win for 


He is doing great good. : 
At our Connecticut Congregational 


the old Center of New Haven. 


fight exhortation’ of St. Paul. 1 still , intimate knowledge with: the workings of 


have a lingéring impression, however, that 


affairs in Europe and Asia dates from 
1845..,.He.gave of ; population 
statistics, and characterized the insuffer. 
able Turks, the -patient. Bulgarians ang 
Slavs and -the ‘horrible: Russians in up. 
mistakale terms-of intelligent grasp upon 
the questions at issue in the Eastern 
problem, 
man were present:and spoke, and threw 
light on the subject. The view was stil] 
further broadened by remarks from Hon, 
Yung Wing, the Chinaman who thought 
that China was also involved init. The 
Club lunched in Memorial Hall. 


Rev. Nathaniel J. Burton, pastor of 
the Park church, has been quite sick with 
a complication of troubles resulting from 
a carriage accident some weeks ago. 
He is now the oldest clergyman the 
churches of the city have in office, and 
has been a resident for more than thirty 
years. His prolonged sickness has caus- 
ed universal sympathy. Rev. Wilder 
Smith has been supplying the Park . 
church pulpit for a few Sabbaths. 


Some of the best sermons that Hart- 
ford people have had to enjoy within a. 
few months have come from Rev. Leon- 
ard W. Bacon, D.D., at the South 
church, while its esteemed pastor was in 
Europe. There was an unusual amount 
of ordinary preaching palmed off by sup- 
ply committees during the vacations of 
pastors in the other churches. Dr. Ba- 
con, you know, is no ordinary man; he 
is the son of his father, who, for more 


than fifty years, was pastor of the leading 


Congregational pulpit in Connecticut— 
To be 
such a son is saying a good deal. He 
has an engagement with the First Pres- 
byterian church of Savannah, Ga., which 


4+ would take him back there to stay till 


December, but he wisely defers to the 
judgment of confidential friends in the 
church there, who report that the breeze 
he stirred up of old rebel spirit has not 
fairly subsided yet. G. G. M. 


Home Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, 132) Market Street. 


WOMAN’S STATE HOME MISSIONARY | 
SOCIETY. 


In the annual report for 1887 is 
found the following interesting statement 
about Woman’s work. As such a soci- 
ety is about to be formed during the 
meetings of the General Association, 
now in session, we hope it will be read 
by all who feel a personal interest in 
such work ; and is there a single soul 
who does not feel personally interested ? 

‘‘The Christian women of our churches 
have always taken a warm interest in 
the work of this Society, and their gifts 
have constituted no inconsiderable por- 
tion of its revenue. But, hitherto, their 
organized efforts in behalf of this cause 
have been mainly expended in the prep- 
aration of missionary boxes for the 
families of missionaries. The estimated 
value of such gifts, during the last twenty 
years, has exceeded $50,000 annually. 
They have added much to the comfort 
and usefulness, but not to the number, 
of the laborers in the field; and the 
supply of such donations now equals, 
and sometimes exceeds, the demand ; 
while the Society’s constant and most 
pressing need is that of money to send 
forth and sustain its missionaries. 

‘In the hope of further developing, 
combining and utilizing the efforts of 
women in behalf of this cause, the Soci- 
ety, in 1883, organized a Woman’s De- 
partment, with a Secretary at the Bible 
House, who, by printed documents, by 
correspondence, by conference at the 
office of the Society, and by personal vis- 
its to the friends of home missions in 
different parts of the country, endeavors 
to encourage and guide them in their 
work. A good beginning has been 
made. Sixteen State Woman’s Home 
Missionary Societies are now in success- 
ful operation, with their town, church, 
Sunday-school and family auxiliaries 
sowing seed in thousands of hearts, to 
bear fruit in thousands of useful lives. 


ITS CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


“This quickened interest and organized 
action among the women have awakened 
a similar interest and led to correspond- 
ing action among the children. Within 
a few months fifty Home Missionary 
Circles of children, in ten States, have 
reported their organization to the Society, 
and have entered upon active service in 
behalf of this cause. Many other organ- 
izations, under various names but hav- 
ing the same object in view, are engaged in 
similar labors. The number of. these 


and though their work is but just begun, 
yet, if we take into view the future ser- | 
vice for which they are in training, they 
must be considered as equal in impor- 
tance to any other of the Society’s de- — 
partments. In the autumn of 1886 they 
originated the Children’s Bohemian 
Fund, for the support of the Bohemian 
Mission, under the superintendence of 
Rev. H. A. Schauffler, and they have 
raised, in eight months, more than $1,500 
of the $5,000 ‘which they propose to 
secure,” 


Rev. George C. Haddock was murder- 
ed at Sioux City, Ia., August 3, 1886. 
Until last month no one had been pun- 
ished for this very cowardly murder. At 
last, one Fred Munchratte has been 
found guilty of manslaughter. Other 
and more guilty ones have thus far es- 
caped. It will be recollected that Mr. 


Haddock was an avowed and aggressive 
Prohibitionist, * 


An Englishman. andaScotch. 


juvenile auxiliaries is rapidly increasing; _ 
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PACIFIC COAST. 


The usual meeting of the. Congrega- 
tional Club will be held on Monday next 
at 1:30 P. M. in the parlors of the Bald- 
win Hotel. Professor Benton is to pre- 
sent a review of the General Association 
of California, now in session in Sacra- 
mento. An interesting meeting may be 
anticipated. 


The General Association assembled in 
Sacramento yesterday afternoon. Rev. 
Dr. Benton was elected Moderator, and 
Rev. George Morris Scribe. The various 
committees were appointed ; some other 
business was transacted, and a meeting 
for conference and prayer was held. In 
the evening Rev. A. F. Hitchcock 
preached the sermon. The attendance 
is large and enthusiastic. The weather 
is warm (so says a bay delegate). Many 
prayers are going up for God’s rich 
blessing upon this meeting. 

A harvest home service was held in 
the First church in this city last Sabbath. 
The audience room was beautifully dec- 
orated with flowers and fruits. The 
Sabbath-school shared in the singing 
morning and evening, and also had oth- 
er exercises in the evening. Pastor Bar- 
rows preached an appropriate sermon in 
the morning. At night Congressman 
Morrow delivered the address. 


The Third Congregational church of 
this city held on last Wednesday evening 
the most largely attended business meet- 
ing in its history. A spirit of unanimity 
and enthusiasm prevailed. A unanimous 
call to the pastorate of the church was 
voted to Rev. J. A. Cruzan. His answer 
to the call is promised at an early date. 


Rev. J. A. Cruzan preached at the 
Central Presbyterian Tabernacle in this 
city last Sabbath. 


Rev. W. F. Furman spent last Sab- 
bath very pleasantly with his former peo- 
ple at Petaluma. He, with his family, 
leaves for his new field in Minnesota 
this week, much to the regret of a large 
circle of friends in this State. 


«A Kingdom and a Life” was Pastor 
Merrill’s theme in Sacramento Sabbath 
morning. His evening Bible lecture 
was **Two Choices and What Came of 
Them.” 


WooDLAND, October 3, 1887.—QOur 
pastor, Rev. S. D. Belt, exchanged with 
Rev. C. F. Clapp of East Oakland last 
Sunday. There was a fair attendance 
both morning and evening. Mr. Clapp’s 
text in the morning .was Matt. vii: 29: 
‘‘ He taught them as one having author- 
ity”; in the evening from Gen. vii. 1: 
** And the Lord said unto Noah, Come 
thou and all thy house into the ark.” 
Both sermons were very practical, and 
much enjoyed, leaving a good impres- 
sion upon all. Com. 

A presentation service was held in the 
‘Crockett church Sabbath morning, For 
some time past members of the Sunday- 
school have been memorizing the Lord’s 
Prayer, Ten Commandments and Beati- 
tudes. ‘Those who were able to recite 
them perfectly had Bibles presented to 
them. The motto on the inscription for 
this class was “Love God and Do Good.” 
The work has been interesting and prof- 
itable. 

Rev. R. H. Themas of Modesto sup- 
plied the church in Stockton last Sab- 
bath. 

Rev. G. M. Spencer, who has been 
spending some time in Southern Calli- 
fornia, has returned to this city. 


The Rev. George B. Allen has been 
invited, by a full and unanimous vote of 
the congregation, to continue another 
year as pastor of the First Congregation- 
al church at Lodi. 


Pomona.—The Pilgrim Congregation- 
al church of this rapidly growing town 
has received the plans and decided to 
erect a building on their corner lot 
{bought about three months ago), to serve 
as a temporary church and Sunday- 
school room for the next two years. The 
building will be about 6ox4o, with a 
seating capacity of four hundred, includ- 
ing a side room, and will cost $3,300, 
the whole amount having been subscrib- 
ed by the members of the church and 
congregation in forty-eight hours after 
the opening of the subscription list. The 
pastor, Rev. C. P. Sumner, has_ been 
greatly encouraged by the ready and 
cheerful response of his people, and re- 
gards their action in this first step to 
building up as an earnest for future use- 
fulness and enlargement. I. O. G. © 


We have just closed a remarkable 
meeting at Tracy, San Joaquin county. 
Will send particulars next week. On 
my return to Byron from Tracy yester- 
day afternoon I preached at Bethany, 
and baptized three adults and six others. 
Had an excellent meeting at Byron last 
night. Commence protracted meeting in 
Marsh Creek next Sabbath. 

Byron, Oct. 3, 1887. Wm. H. Tuss. 


A private letter brings us notes of good 
cheer from Rio Vista, where Rev. G. 
M. Dexter has recently entered upon 
pastoral work, On Sunday morning, 
Sept. 25th, the subject of missions was 
fee, by the pastor, and a collection 
of $30.50 was received, which was di- 
vided equally between the American 
Board and the American Missionary As- 
sociation, Seven persons were propound- 
€d to be received to the church. In the 
€vening Brother Dexter preached on the 
words, ¢¢ What, then, shall I do with Je- 
Sus, who is called Christ?” After this 
service another, whose heart had been 
touched, applied to be received to the 
church, Brother Dexter is very happy 
in his work in that good field, though 
the health of Mrs. Dexter is yet far from 

cing restored. 


or cs whic ¥ is doing among those 
who speak the Swedish language, is now 
reaching out a helping hand to “ Young 
America,~as -Teprese ineethe hood- 
lum element around ‘and Sixth 
Streets. It has gathered a little flock of 
English-speaking children into a Sunday- 
school, and has found workers enough in 
its own membership who speak English 
well to carry on what promises to be a 
very successful work. ‘Fourteen were 


‘added to the membership of this church 


two weeks ago. 


Rev. H.-H. Wikott. and family of So. 
noma are Spending a short vacation in 
this city. 


Rev. C..R. Hill’s subject at Antioch 


in the morning was “The Holy Spirit,” 


and in the evening a farewell sermon ; 
text, “As for me and my house, I will 
serve the Lord.” Good congregations 
in the morning; and in the: evening: the 
house completely filled. At the morn- 
ing service the following was adopted by 
a vote as the unanimous voice of the 
church and people: ‘Through: the ef- 
forts of our pastor, Rev. C. Rowland 
Hill, our house of worship has been sup- 
plied with Bibles, hymn-books, a nice 
communion service, and other conven- 
iences; and now that he is compelled to 
resign the pastorate in order to devote 
his time and energies exclusively to his 
studies, we feel called upon to express 
Our appreciation of his efforts to help us 
in these temporal matters, as well as for 
his acceptable ministration, no less in 
the prayer-meeting and young people’s 
meeting than inthe pulpit. Regretting 
the necessary separation, and expressing 
our sincere thanks, good wishes and 
hopes for the future, we say a hearty 
good-bye and God bless you! By vote 
of the church and congregation. : 

‘Autioch, Oct. 2, 1887.” 

Mr, Hill preached at New York, at 2 
p. M., and also attended and addressed 
the Band of Hope at 4 o'clock, and took 
charge of and bade farewell to the En- 
deavor Society at 6:45. A good feeling 
was manifest at all the services, and 
many regrets expressed over the severing 
of the tie of pastor and people. 


Rev. T. H. Rouse, writing from Port- 
land, Me., says: “My son, Fred T. 
Rouse, has declined his late call from 
the Congregational church of Plantsville 
(town of Southington), Conn.; also, one 
from Mansfield, Conn., and has accepted 
a call to the new and growing town of 
West Superior, Northern Wisconsin. A 
church has been recently organized there, 
and a $3,000 meeting-house is being 
erected. The field is promising, but en- 
tirely new.” 


BETHANY CHuRCH. — Last Sunday 
morning the Lord’s Supper was received. 


‘Four persons were added to the church, 


three of them on profession. Of these, 
two were Chinese brethren. The Chi- 
nese membership in this church is now 
104; the total membership, 314. Last 
Wednesday evening the annual meeting 
of the church was held. The reports 
presented showed that 37 persons had 
been received to the church during the 
year, 29 by profession. The removals 
were 21—by death, 6; by dismissal, 12 ; 
by Discipline, 3. There had been rais- 
ed for current expenses $2,956.10; for 
permanent improvements, $281.75 ; for 
charities, about $750. E. Palache, John 
A. Snook, Eugene A. Cutting and Arch. 


'S. McLellan were elected Deacons ; Dr. 


H. C. French, Clerk ; W. D. F. Wiggin, 
Treasurer. The evening service of ast 
Sunday was the bi-monthly meeting of 
the Band of Hope. There were inter- 
esting recitations by two of the children, 
and addresses by the Superintendent, 
Deacon A. T. Ruthrauff, and by the 
pastor. About a dozen of the children 
signed the pledge. George C. Coggin 
was re-elected President; Eugene L. Cut- 
ting, Vice-President; Nealie Dunn, Sec- 
retary; and Minnie L. Silsby, Treasurer. 
P. 


The subject s at Cottonwood last Sab- 
bath was ‘*My grace is sufficient for 
thee.” (2 Cor. xii:9.) Sufficient in 
temptations—-to nourish and succor our 
spiritual nature ; to make us courageous 
and persevere in duty; to convert and 
save the masses, and sufficient at the 
hour of death. Good congregation and 
good attention. Last Friday evening, at 
moonlight, we read the following verses: 
Gen. xxvili:16, 20; Ezra ili: 10, 13, 
and, after singing and prayer and few 
femarks. we laid the corner-stone of our 
church at Cottonwood, We deposited.a 
record of our church members, and _de- 
posited our photographs and other relics, 
with a full history of our doings to date. 
At the close Mr. Griffin announced to 
me that the Rev. W. Frear was present. 
Our hearts exulted in joy, and we drag- 
ged him immediately tothe front to ad- 
dress us On the occasion; and I am hap- 
py to say that he spoke words as sweet as 
honey to us. The people shouted for 
joy while laying the foundation of the 
second temple at Jerusalem, and we felt 
like shouting for joy while laying the 
foundation of the First Congregational 
church by beautiful moonlight at Cot- 
tonwood, Shasta county, Cal. 
the peace and prosperity of our church 
at Cottonwood, which is beautiful for 
situation. May it become eminent in 
piety and prosperity, temporally and 
Spiritually ! We expect to preach in our 
new church in three weeks ; and let all 
the people say “Amen,” and send in 
their offerings. J. A. JONEs. 

OAKLAND.—It may be interesting to 
churches at a distance to know what the 
ladies of the First Congregational Church 
of Oakland are doing. The Rev. George 
Adams of St. Louis, who” supplied ‘our 


pulpit this past summer, was pleased to | 


charges. 


appointments. 
Pray for 


say of this church that it was a go 


“beehive. In all this activity .the ladies 


of the church, as usual, beara prominent 
part. The “Ladies’ Aid Society” is the me; 


‘dium through which church sociables are 


conducted, Home Missionary boxes pre- 


‘pared, strangers welcomed, the sick and 
the poor relieved. The 


Sewing-school heretofore reported, 

also superintended and supported by She 
Ladies’ Aid Society, and the President of 
this society appoints the various commit- 


tees through which the ladies’ work in. 


the church is carried on, and this is the 
list: Directors of Sewing Circle, Direct- 


ors of Lunch Committee, Directors of 


Church Sociables, Directors of Church 
Decorations, Directors of Market-street 
Sewing-school and Advisory Committee 
of said school. The Ladies’ Aid 
Society meets regularly once a month 
with the exception of June, the vaca- 
tion month, in the church parlors, 
beginning its sessions at 10 o’clock in 
the morning, and continuing till 4 in the 
afternoon. This necessitates, of course, 
a lunch. Those ladies who prefer to do 
so furnish something for the table, and 
the rest pay twenty-five cents each. 
Gentlemen are always invited to these 
lunches, and pay the above sum. The 


amount of money collected and disburs- 


ed by this society, annually, amounts to 
twelve or fourteen hundred dollars, the 
largest item being eight hundred dollars 
for the salary of the Church Visitor. The 
missionary boxes come next in value, 
and range from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred dollars each. Then 
comes in smaller amounts the Sewing- 
school, the rich and the poor. One im- 
portant part of the work of the Church 
Visitor is to look after all the strang- 
ers who appear at all regularly in 
the congregation. Thus it will be seen 
that this Society is doing a very real 
Home Missionary work; but not con- 
tent with this, the ladies have organized, 
the past year a regular Home Missionary 
Society, which in the first nine months 
raised about two hundred and fifty 
dollars, that fer this year goes into 
the treasury of the regular State Home 
Missionary Society. In addition to the 
above the ladies of this church havea 
Foreign Missionary Society, that is auxil- 
lary to the W. B. M. P., and has raised, 
for several years past, eight hundred dol- 
lars for that cause. The young ladies of 
the church have an organization of their 
own, which contributes part of the above 
eight hundred. The past year their part 
was over one hundred and seventy-five 
dollars. In addition to all this there is a 
committee of ladies connected with this 
church, which solicits the funds needed 
to carry on a free kindergarten at the 
Market-street Branch, and superintend 
the same. The amount of money raised 
for this object is now between seven and 
eight hundred a year, so that the amount 
of money raised by these ladies the past 
year is not far from three thousand dol- 
lars, and this has not been an exception- 
al year. M. 


STERLING, ILL. _The Congregational 
church and society of this city have re- 
modeled, rearranged and refitted the 
main audience-room of their church in 
such a manner that-there are now few 
pleasanter public rooms than it is. The 
congregation is to be congratulated on 


these improvements, which cost fully 


$1,500. Last Sunday was the first time 
service has been held in the church since 
it has been repaired. As pastor, Rev. 
Martin Post occupied the pulpit, and 
improved the occasion with appropriate 
remarks. 


The work of erecting a church build- 
ing for the Congregational church at Es- 
condido was begun last week. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—The various Presby- 
teries have been meeting this week, pre- 
paratory to the assembling of the Synod 
of the Pacific, which convenes to-morrow 
in the First church, Oakland. Rev. H. 
B. McBride, the retiring Moderator, 
preaches the opening sermon. On 
the 4th of September sixteen united with 
the church at Hutchinson, Kan. The 
First Presbyterian church of Selwood, 


Moultnomah county, Or., was dedicated 


Sunday, the 11th inst. 


METHODIsT.—The Southern Califor- 


nia University has a large increase of 
students. It 1s pleasant to read the 
accounts of the cordial welcomes the 
preachers are receiving in their various 


pastor of the Methodist Episcopal church 
in Stillwater, Minn., has been chosen 
Dean of the College of Liberal. Arts and 
Professor of Mental and Political Sci- 
ence in the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 


CaTHOLIc.——Last Monday werk was 
begun on the foundation of the new 
church on Eighth avenue, between Point 
Lobos and Clement avenues. 
nal Gibbons is expected at Portland next 
Saturday. 

METHODIST 


‘was held last week in this city, and the 


preachers have now received their new 
Bishop Hargrove 
spent a recent Sabbath at San Jose. 


Baptist.—Rev. P. W. Dorsey, after a 
six years’ successful pastorate of the 


First church, Los Angeles, has resigned. 


The Los Angeles Sunday-School 
Convention and Association held at San- 


ta Ana last month were profitable and | 


helpful. Rev. W. C. Spencer is en- 
couraged in his work in Alameda.- 
Rev. G. B. Rieman, formerly pastor of 
the Alameda church, is now entering 
upon the pastorate of the church in New- 
port, a suburb of St. Paul, Minn. 


Hamilton Square church has, within. 
-about three years, increased from eight 


The Rev. S. W. Matthew, | 


Cardi- 


to one 


churches of this city are > coming’ up'to’a | 
better condition. 


“REFORMED. —The First church, New- 


N. J., received on September 11th 


thirteen members on profession. During 


‘the past year and a half nearly one hun- 


dred have united. 

LUTHERAN. —The General Council of- 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the 
United States and Canada has just. been 
held in Greenville, Pa. This is the .su- 
preme body of this branch of the 
Church in America. — It represents 
nine synods, 993 ministers, 1,835 


congregations and 258,408 communi- 


cant members.. This Council is also 
in. more or less intimate communi- 
cation with all the branches of the Luth- 
eran Church in America, which ranks 
fourth in numbers of all Protestant de- 
nominations, The General Council was 
organized just twenty years ago. It sup- 
ports about half of the twenty-six Luth- 
eran colleges in the United States and 
four theological seminaries, It embraces 
five Janguages—English, German, Nor- 
wegian, Swedish and Danish, 


A CHEERING WORD. 


Our good brother, Rev. B. F. Boller | 


of Sedalia, Mo., writes as follows: ‘In- 
closed find $2. 50 for the hoped-for and 
ever-welcome visits of my good friend, 
Tue Paciric, for the ensuing year. I 
enjoy it more and more, and especially | 
since having become acquainted with 
the work and the brethren on the Coast, 
and with those who succeed so admir- 
ably in giving us a live, bright and in- 
teresting paper. May God bless you 
and your work, and all the dear brethren 
and co-workers ! 

‘We are in the midst—nay, I hope, in 
the beginning only—of the greatest re- 
vival Sedalia has ever known. God’s 
Spirit is upon us, and there is a mighty 
shaking of this place. He is moving 
upon the hearts of the people. Already, 
though the meetings have been in prog- 
ress only about a week, we have one hun- 
dred and forty-six souls for Christ, and 
the interest deepening and intensify’ ing. 
Last night, in a meeting that continued 
till 11:30 P. M., fourteen souls were 
saved, six of whom were college students, 
and nearly all were men. The tabernacle 
in which the meetings are held holds an 
audience of 2,500 people, and is very 


crowded every night of good weather. 


Four meetings are held every day, ex- 
cept Saturday, Major Cole, an old-time 
leader, conducts the meetings. He is 
most thoroughly consecrated and able, 
and God is using him in a marvelous 
way. His success is because he is whol- 
ly the Lord’s. And there is earnest 
work and prayer on the part of pastors 
and a host of Christians who have ‘‘come 
to the help of, the Lord against the 
mighty ” in going after the unsaved, in 
seeking them out, praying for and with 
them, and bringing them to the meetings. 

“The city has been districted into 
twelve sections, for each of which a com- 
mittee has been appointed, as likewise 
for the hotels, railroad-shops, etc., which 
committees make a weekly report of 
work done. ‘The Lord is in the camp,’ 
and the batlte-cry is ‘Sedalia for Christ! ’ 
By the time this reaches you we expect 
and pray that the number already saved 
will be trebled. God is pouring out 
upon us, as pastors and people, such an 
anointing as we never dreamed of. 
The work is of God, and already he has 
wrought wonders in our souls. All the 
real estate of a thousand Californias, or 
all the fortunes that were ever gained, are 
nothing compared with the riches of 
his grace being poured out upon his 
waiting children at almost every meet- 
ing, each of which is a real Pentecost 
and the place a very Bethel. Pray for 
us. 


The ual of England is compelled 
to subordinate all her political preferences 
to those of the leader in the House 
of Commons, _ She reigns; he governs. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
itv, strength and wholesomene-s. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary. kinds, and cannot 
be sold in competition with the multitude of | 
low test, short-weight alum or p hosphate pow- 
ders. Sold only in cans. 

Oo., 106 Wall street, New York. 


DALY HAMMERLESS. DALY THREE BARREL. 
MANHATTAN HAMMERLESS. BREECH LOADERS. 
Send for of Specialties. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, _ 
84 and 86 Chambers Street, New York. 


After years of mis- | 
fortune with ‘their’ elders, the Baptist 


(Smoke Ball, $2; Debellator, 


SAN FRANCISCO, = 


And should be in every household. 
age of this treatment will often effect a cure. 


MAY SAVE A LIFE. 
are followed) for Beary 


Beware “of "Hurtful Imita- 


PRICE: REDUCED! 
$3 for 2 


(TRADE MARK) 


Which is realy for instant use (can be carried 
in the epee. and is infallible, 


The Smoke Ball Is Patented. 
Ag peajeseqg eg ION 0G 


Patented April, 1883. 


SAVE 


INVALUABLE T 


FOR.... 


CATARRE, ASTHMA, 


And all Diseases jof the Throat and it 


CUBES POSITIVELY, 


WARRANTED ED HARMLESS. 


Ask Your Druggist for 


Mail on recei f price, $3 


1) cod 4 cents in 
SEND FOR R CIRCULARS. 


Sent b 
stamps. 


CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL CO.. 


retail. 


652 Market St., Cor. Kearny, 
OPP, LOTTA FOUNTAIN, 
CAL. 


You have thus offered to you the 


Cheapest and Surest Remedy 


Now in the market, It is 


Worth Its Weight in Gold, 
One pack- 


DEDAY 1S DEATH, 


tions. 


Writing Machine | 


ther and plush case, two rclls of 
FULL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION in our 
—_ Schcol. The Stenograph is now in use in 


The Stenograph 


A SHORTHAND 


The Special Merits of the Stenograph: 
It can be learned in one-third the time the 


cil systems require. All its work is uni- 
orm, and mechanically exact. Its use is pleas- 


ant, and does not strain theeyes, hands or body. 
i can be operated in the dark, as well as in the 
ight. 
as embly, without attracting notice. The writ- 
ing of one operator can easily be read by anoth- 
er. 

a system of shorthand as rapid as anv other; 
the most exact and uniform, the least tiresome 
in practice, and by far the riost easily and 
quickly learned. 


Price of Stenograph, with Manual...$40.00 


It can be used upon the lap in a public 


We claim that we have in the Stenograph 


Instruction. 50.00 


This includes the machine, the handsome lea- 
aper, and 
ay or Ev- 


: oo many large business houses here, our 


lars giving the very best satisfaction; om 
we lack bright, well-educated young people to 
fillall the positions offered us. 


0S” Come and take trial lesrons free. 
G. G. WICKSON & Co., 


REMOVED TO 


3 & 5 Front St. (near Market St.,), 5. F. 


tine: GA LIFORNIA 


The beauty 


BEAU Mi ON spot of Southern 


California and her great health resort, is 2,500 
feet above the sea, 80 miles east of Los Angeles 
onthe 8S. P. R. BR. The Richest Soil, Purest 
Water, Crandest Scenery & Finest Climate 
in thissunny land are to be found at Beaumont. 


SOUTHERN ::; 


dry 


vels for those afflicted with pulmonary 
troubles. All semi-tropic and deciduous fruits 
grow to perfection here. Five to twenty Acre 
tracts and town lots now selling at low rates 
and liberal terms. For particulars and maps 


apply to H. C. SICLER, President, 
THK SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA INVESTMENT CO., 
9 Main Street, Los Angeles, Ca" 


PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND THE 


Crystal Warm Sea-Water Baths, 


On Bay street, between Powell and Mason, o 


site Oalifornia Wire Works, North Beach. 
asily reached by three lines of cars. Tickets, 


| 25 cents, or five for $1. 


JOHN FARNHAM, 


-{ Single sets, net cash. 


1887- 88. 


| History of the United States. By Edward 


Everett Hale, D.D...... SL 06 


American Literature. Professor H. 
Beers, A. M., of Yale College.......... 


| Physiolxgy and Hygiene, By Dr. M. P. 


| Philosophy of the ty of Salvation. By 

J. R. alker, seeeee 
| Readings from Washington Irving ..... 40 


Classical German Coursein English. By 
W. OC. Wilkinson 1 00 


History of the Medisval Ohurch. By J. 
F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D 


Total for the seven books. eeeeee 00 


In clubs of five or 
more, IN ONE ORDER, ten pet cent, discount. 


sees Cede 


In presenting the foregoing list of books 
used in the C. L. 8. O. for 1837-88, we would 
respectfully urge all Chautauquans to order as 
ear'y as possible and at one time, remitting 
cash with order. It is always an additional 
expense to buyers to order 0.0. D. The history 
of past seasor s demonstrates that we areenabled 
to fill earlier orders with much more prompt- 
and rapidity than those received later on: 
As the season advances a great number of diffi- 
culties occur—some of the books are for awhile 
out of print, the publishers become flooded 


with orders, and freight becomes delayed. We 
call the attention of Chautauquans to the fact 


that the Methodist Book Depository is the only 
house on the Pacific Coast which makes a BUS- 
InEss of carrying the Chautauqua books in 
quantity; which advertises, imports and sells 
these books in large bulk, both wholesale and 
We shall carry a larger stock this year 
than ever before. Our first order, already in, 
is for one thousand (1,000) sets. They will be 
supplied to all points on the Ooast, and as 
promptly as possible. We solicit a continua- 
tion of the patronage accorded us in the past 
by the 0. L. 8. CO. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. $1.50. In clubs of 
five or more, to one postoffice address, each, 


$1.35, cash, in advance. 


Dr. Vincent’s new work, “THE HOME 
BOOK,’’ is worthy the attention of all Chau- 
tauqua homes. Sold only by subscription. 
Active agents wanted everywhere. Send for 
terms. 


Chautauqua books are sold very 
‘‘close,” and we must, therefore, insist 
upon cash. We sell at the Eastern 
price, and are strictly forbidden to 
change the terms to any one. | 


HAMMOND, 
METHODIST BOOK DEPOSITORY, 


1037 Market St., 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
STOVES. 


CAL. 


$1 CO to $30 00 
Gas Stoves......... 765 

Gasoline Stoves............... 7 00 ** 380 00 
Coal Ranges..........+.. 6 00 75 00 


Table Lamps. . 15 to $10. 00 
Hanging 1 75 ** 20°00 
66-candle-power Lamps......... 1 75 ** 10 00 
65-candle-power Burners........ 1.50 each. 


Bright Star Oil, per can, $1.50; Deodorized — 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 
for ‘empty cans in exchange. - 

Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


MYERS & CO., 
868 MARKET ST., - Opp: Baldwin Hotel. 


RUSSIAN 


ITERATURE HAS, WITHIN THE 
past few years, n attracting | 
the special interest of critical book- 
buyers. The works, notably, of Tol- 
stoi, Turgeneff and Dostoyeffsky are 

rominent, and Tolstoi’s “‘War and 
eace’”’ is a master production. | 


10 Post Street 
Telephone 


SERMON 


In three sizes. Note at $2.75, Bath $3, and 
upon receipt of price. 
or samp‘e to 


PAPER 


Letter $8.50 per Ream. Sent 


Covers for each sermon in half- ream boxes. 


42 Geary Street San Francisco. : 
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THE PACIFIC: ‘San FRANCISCO, 


Ocroper 5, 1887, 


Children’s Cerner. 


WHERE PEPPERMINTS GROW. 


Oh, Myrtie Belle, what do you 8 pose ?— 
dear,is so— 
T’ye been down into Candy Land _ 
o see where pep’mints grow. 


I’ve been to Grandpa Percy’s, dear, 
Almost a month, seems if; 
playing in the meadow there, 
sniffed 4 pep’mint sniff. 


at first I thought the candy-man 
Was waiting there for me; 

And then I spied, O Myrtie Belle, 
A cunning pep’mint tree. 


There was no candy to be seen, 
But baby flowers, instead; 

But they mean candy by and by— 
Peppermints white and red. 


And so when Grandpa harvests in 
His citron, squash and quince, 
I’m going down to Candy Land 


To get my peppermints. 
— Wide Awake. 


THE NERVES. 


‘TELEGRAPH WIRES ALLeTHROUGH THE 


BODY—HOW ALCOHOL AFFECTS THEM. 


“Telegraph wires all over me!” ex- 
claimed John, in response to something 
I had said. ‘‘I’ll never believe it.” 

“Indeed ! But, hadn’t you better wait 
awhile before you say that? Shut your 
eyes. Now, how did you shut them? 
You don’t know, do you? Let me tell 
you. When I spoke, the air was set in 
motion, and began to make waves, one 
striking against another, as the waves of 
the sea do. These waves entered your 
ear, where a little tiny drum is stretched 
to receive them, and this was made to 
vibrate. The waves from the drum are 


In turn taken up through a perfect maze 


of telegraph wires into the brain, and 
the brain, which is the head telegraph 
office, at once knows my wish, which is: 
*Shut John’s eyes!’ The chief clerk in 
the office then sends a message to both 
of your eyelids, saying, ‘Go down !’ and 
in an instant they obey. 

* But, let me see if there are any other 
telegraph wires in your body besides 
these.” 

John shuts his eyes, and I touch first 
his nose, then his little finger, then his 
leg, and finally his hair; and each time 
he says he can feel my touches. 

‘* Of course you can feel them, for all 
over your body these little telegraph 
wires are to be found, and they send up 
in a flash the message to the head office, 
the brain, saying, ‘Something has touch- 
ed me on the nose, finger, leg and hair.’’” 

These simple experiments fully con- 
vince John that he is filled with telegraph 
wires. Edith and William are also 


deeply interested, and watch the pro- 


ceedings as closely as John. | 

** Now, Edith, I wish to ask you a 
question. Suppose I were to go out 
and cut a telegraph wire in two, could a 
message be sent over it?” 

‘Of course not,” is her immediate re- 

ly. | 
it were covered up with 
snow, or twisted around a tree, could a 
message then go through it ? ” 

She hesitates a moment before she re- 
plies. “ Perhaps it would and perhaps 
it wouldn't.” 

“ Well, it might go through; but, most 
probably, it wouldn’t. Now, did you 
ever see a man who couldn’t use his arm 
or leg, and yet, to look at it, there would 
be nothing at all to be seen that would 
indicate disease?” 

‘Yes. I know a man, Mr. C 
whose left arm is paralyzed so that he 
can scarcely use it at all.” 

Paralyzed I exclaim. ‘*‘ What does 
that mean?” 

“Why,” replies thoughtful ‘William, 
‘paralysis is simply the stoppage of 
those telegraph wires you’ve been speak- 
ing about.” 

“You're right, Will ; but-what is the 
name we give to these wires ? ” 

Nerves,” he quietly explains, while 
John and Edith look in wonderment at 
my allowing him to suggest such a thing. 

But so it is. 

Now, when a man suffers from paraly- 
sis, we say that he is afflicted with a 
most painful disease ; and yet there are 
men who wilfully paralyze themselves— 
men who do it purposely.” 

Dear me,” said Edith, **how foolish 
they must be!” 

‘‘T think so, too. But let me hasten 
and explain how they do it. You re- 
member me telling you about that pe- 


_culiar watery looking liquid called alco- 


hol? Well, that alcohol is mixed with 
water, sugar, and a few other things, in 
drinks that are called beer, wine or spir- 
its. Now, when men take these drinks 
into the stomach, the alcohol that is in 
them paralyzes the nerves somewhat in 
the same manner as that man was para- 
lyzed to whom Edith just now referred. 
You have only to see a man who has 
taken a quantity of such liquor to be 
convinced of what. I have said. Go to 


him and ask him if he can walk straight, 


and then, to test him, draw a straight 
chalk-mark twenty yards long, and ask 
him to walk upon it. He may try, but 
he will assuredly fail. Now place silver 
dollars at every ten paces, and tell him 
he may have them if he will walk upon 
the-mark, and even then, although he is 
anxious to walk straight, he will ‘stagger 
and leave the line. , 

—s Now, what’ is the reason of this? 
There is but one answer, and that 1s 
given by the leading scientists of the 
world, ‘Alcohol has paralyzed his nerves.’ 
Try again and see if any other 
nerves are attacked besides those of the 
legs. Ask him to write his name, and 
even then, though he can ordinarily write 
like a Scribner or a Gaskell, his writing 


w.il now look as if you had dipped a fly., stumbled long enough to. recognize it 
i1 the ink and sent it t walking 2 across the - quickly when Bice come 2 that way again. 


( 


saves much trouble about children. There 


human foot is only seen in the Japan- 


they are fastened by loose bands. 


paper. His nerves in the fingers and 
arm are paralyzed’ by the alcohol. 
“Try once more. Ask him to say; | 
‘This is a truly rural retreat,’ and in 
nine cases out of ten he will bring out, 
‘ This is a tooral ooral treat.’ 
_ «The nerves of his tongue are. 
lyzed. 
‘And so might I’ give you many oth- 
er similar illustrations of the way in 
which alcohol paralyzes the telegraph 
wires or nerves of the body. I trust not 
one of my readers ever wishes to thus 
injure his body. My advice, therefore, 
is, ‘ Don’t drink any liquid that contains 
alcohol.’ ”— Union 


CHILDREN | IN JAPAN, 


The character of Japanese houses 


are no stairs for them to tumble down, 
no furniture for them to fall over,.no 
sticky food for them to bedaub them- 
selves. So there is seldom need to re- 
prove them. They are rarely heard to 
cry, but when they do break forth they 
make a tremendous racket, yelling with 
great fierceness. In his travels through 
the country Professor Morse only once 
saw boys fighting, and then they were 
only slapping each other. 

The dress of the Japanese children is 
the same as that of an adult. The 
sleeves are open on the inner edge, with 
a pocket on the outer side. The dress 
is very simple, easy and free, with tucks 
to be let down as the child grows, so 
that, as the fashions never change, and 
the dress i is made of strong silk brocade, 
or silk and cotton, it will last from ten 
to twenty years. 

The children’s shoes are made of 
blocks of wood, secured with cord. The 
stockings resemble a mitten, having a 
separate place for the greattoe. As 
these shoes are lifted only by the toes, 
the heels make a rattling sound as their 
owner’s walk, which is quite stunning in 
a crowd. They are not worn in the 
house, as they would injure the soft 
straw mats with which the floors are cov- 
ered. The Japanese shoe gives perfect 
freedom to the foot. The beauty of the 


ese. They have no corns, no in-growing 
nails no distorted joints. Our toes are 
cramped until they are deformed, and 
are in danger of extinction. The Japan- 
ese have the full use of their toes, and 
to them they are almost like fingers. 
The babies are taken care of on the 

backs of the older children, to which 
You 
will see a dozen little girls with babies 
asleep on their backs, engaged in playing 
battledore, the babies heads bobbing up 
and down. . This is better than howling 
in a cradle. ‘The baby sees everything, 
goes everywhere, gets plenty of pure air, 
and the sister who carries it gets her 
shoulders braced back, and, doubtless, 
some lessons in patience. It is funny to. 
see the little tots, when they begin to 
run alone, carrying their dolls on their 
backs. 

~ Where we have one toy, the Japanese 
have a thousand. Everything in art and 
nature is imitated in miniature. Toys 
can be bought for half a cent, and ele- 
gant ones for eight or ten cents. There 
are stands on the street, kept by old 
women, where little girls can buy a spoon- 
ful of batter and bake their own toy 
cakes. Then comes along a man, with 
along bucketful of soapsuds, of which 
he sells a cupful for the hundredth part 
of a cent (they have coins as small as 
that) to children, who blow soap-bubbles 
through bamboo reeds. ‘The babies 
make mud pies, and play at keeping 
house just as ours do. They are 
taught always to be polite and say, 
‘Thank you!” If you giveachilda 
penny, he will not only thank you at the 
time, but whenever he meets you again. 
—Irish Christian Advocate. 


COLOGNE. 

Cologne is chiefly interesting to visit- 
Ors on account of its cathedral and its 
Cologne water. To see the one and to 
buy some of the other are the two great 
objects of travelers here. But, apart 
from these principal attractions, we shall 
find the city very interesting. Most of 
the streets are queer and old, some of 
the houses dating from the thirteenth 
century ; and the Rhine,which is here 
crossed by a long bridge of hoats, pre- 
sents a very busy and lively scene, with 
its craft of many kinds. 

The real Cologne water is made by 
Johann Maria Farina, but when we go 
out to buy some, we may be a little per- 
plexed by(finding that there are some thirty 
or forty people of this name, all of whom 
keep shops for the sale of Cologne wa- 
ter. There are a great many descend- 
ants of the original inventor of this per- 
fume, and the law does not permit any 
one to assume the name who does not 
belong to the family; but the boy 
babies of the Farinas are generally bap- 
tized Johann Maria, so that they can go 
into the Cologne water business when 
they grow up. There are two or three 
shops where the best and “original ” 
water is sold, and at one of these we buy 
some of the celebrated perfume, gener- 
ally sold to travelers in .small wooden 
boxes, containing four or six bottles, 
which we get at a very reasonable price 
compared with what we have to pay for 
itin America. We cannot take much 
more than this, because Cologne water 
is classed as spirits by the custom-house | 
authorities in England, and each traveler 
is allowed to bring only a small quanti- 
ty of it into that ee —St. Nicholas 


for October. 
Look at a stone over which you have 


THE BEGINNINGS OF A POET. 


Whittier began to rhyme very early 
and kept his gift a secret from all, ex- 
cept his oldest sister, fearing that his 
father, who was a prosaic man, would 
‘think that h: was wasting time. He 
wrote under the fence, in the attic, in 
the barn—wherever he could escape ob- 
servation ; and, as pen and ink were not 
always available, he sometimes used 
chalk, ani even charcoal. Great was 
the surprise of the family when some of 
his verses were unearthed, literally un- 
earthed, from under a heap of rubbish 
in a garret ; but his father frowned upon 
these evidences of the bent of his mind, 
not out of unkindness, but because he 
doubted the sufficiency of the boy’s edu- 
cation for a literary life, and did not 
wish to inspire him with hopes which 
might never be fulfilled. 

His sister had faith in him, neverthe- 
less, and, without his knowledge, she 
sent one of his poems to the editor of 
The Free Press, a newspaper published 
in Newburyport. Whittier was helping 
his father to repair a stone wall by the 
roadside when the carrier flung a copy 
of the paper to him, and, unconscious 
that anything of his was in it, he opened | ¥ 
it and glanced up and down the columns. 
His eyes fell on some verses called ‘‘ The 
Exile’s Departure ”— 


‘‘Fond scenes which delighted my youthful 
existence, 
With feelings of sorrow I bid ye adieu— 
A lasting adieu; for, dim in the distance, 
The shores of Hibernia recede from my 
view. 
Farewell to the cliffs, tempest- beaten and 


Which’ guard the loved shores of my own 

\ native land; 

Bare to the village and sail-shadowed 
ay, 

The Sieat-crivwued hill and the water- 

washed strand.” 

His eyes swam ; it was his own poem, 
the first he ever had in print. 

What is the matter with thee ?” his 
father demanded, seeing how dazed he 
was ; but, though he resumed his work 
on the wall, he could not speak, and he 
had to steal a glance at the paper again 
and again, before he could convince him- 
self that he was not dreaming. Sure 
enough, the poem was there with his 
initial at the foot of it—** W., Haverhill, 
June 1, 1826,” and, better still, this ed- 
Itorial notice: “If ‘W,’ at Haverhill, 
will continue to favor us with pieces 
beautiful as the one inserted in our poet- 
ical department of to-day, we shall es- 
teem it a favor.” 

The editor thought so much of “ The 
Exile’s Departure,” and some _ other 
verses which followed it from the same 
hand, that he resolved to make the ac- 
quaintance of his nev contributor, and 
he drove over to see him. Whittier, 
then a boy of eighteen, was summoned 
from the fields where he was working, 
clad only in shirt, trousers, and straw 
hat, and having slipped in at the back 
door so that he might put his shoes and 
coat on, came into the room with 
‘shrinking diffidence, almost unable to 


not more than twenty-two or* twenty- 
three, and the friendship that began 
with this visit lasted until death ended 
it. How strong and how close it was, 
and how it was made to serve the cause 
of freedom, may be learned in the life 
of the great abolitionist, William Lloyd 
Garrison, which was the editor’s name. 
—St. Nicholas for October. 


A WORD ABOUT SPORTS. 


I suppose there never was a nation, 
race or people since first the earth was 
made that did not have girls and boys 
who not only loved play, but did play, 
and with a will. The Eskimos of the 
frozen North, the Tupinambras of the 


Paris streets, the boys and girls of Lon- 
don and Boston and New York, have in 


sport. 
‘There is nothing new under the sun,” 
said the wise man, and especially is there 
nothing new in youthful games. Arche- 
ologists find well-beloved dolls in Egyp- 
tian pyramids and on prehistoric tombs; 
the name of a popular ball club was 
found scrawled upon the outer walls of 
Pompelian houses, and one of the most 
exciting matches on record was the one, 
stubbornly fought, between the rival 
nines of Montezuma, King of Mexico, 
and Nezahual-pilli, ’tzin of Tezcuco. 
The boys of ancient Greece and Rome 
played at whip-top and quoits and base- 
ball and pitch-penny and blind-man’s- 
buff and hide-and-seek and jack-stones 
and follow-my-leader just as do the boys 
of to-day ; the girls were experts at see- 
saw and swinging and dancing and grace 
hoops and dice-throwing and ballplay, 
and, in Sparta, even at running, wres- 
tling and leaping. Tobogganing is as 
old as ice and snow, and when you play 
at cherry-pits you are only doing what 
Nero and Commodus and young The- 
mistocles did ages ago, in Rome and 
Athens, 

So, whatever the age or wherever the 


| clime, the boys and girls of the world 


have always lived» more for play than 
anything else, and, however hash or hard 
their surroundings, however stern or 
strict their fathers and their mothers, 
they always found and always made the 
most of the time for play, and, more 
than any other season, the time for 
summer sports. 

__ ‘Three sports to-day are fast reducing 
themselved into as many sciences, over- 
weighted with rules and restrictions that 


often take the real play element from 
them, and make them as unyielding and 


sedate as a problem in algebra. 
Now, while rules and restrictions are 


undoubtedly necessary, there is such a 


speak, and blushing like a maiden.” 
‘The editor was a young man himself, 


Brazilian pampas, the gamins of the’ 


their nature one kindred tie—the love of 


'matter of life and death. 


{than it does good. What smells worse 


made ‘any. cows.” 


thing as going too far, and Iam » inclined 


to believe that the boys and girls prefer 
to follow'the cast-iron “club rules” or 


“league rules” only to the verge of | 
‘‘ cast-ironness,” and make their sport, 


if less absolute, at least more jolly. 
There is no fun in making our sport a 


I know grown people who, in these 
days of prize-giving in all manner of 
games, center their whole desires not on | 
the fun of the game, but on the prizes 
offered. | 
pointed if they do not carry off a trophy 
as if they had met with some serious 
loss. Let us take our fun with jollity, 
or not at all. Interest is one thing, and 
irritability is quite another. — Wide 
Awake. | 


BABY TIGERS. 

In Forepaugh’s menagerie there are 
six as lithe and brightly marked tigers as 
anybody ever saw. One morning, at 
daylight, the keepers were surprised by 
an unusual commotion among the cat 
animals. The men got out strong ropes, 
lassoes and nets, believing that some of 
the more formidable of the wild beasts 

were out of their den. 

They approached the wide stairs with 
caution, and entered the room. ‘The 
tiger den was a scene of fierce confusion, 
and the other animals shared the excite- 
ment. The men advanced to the front 
of the den and were met with demonstra- 
tions of anger. Lying close to the wall 
in one corner was a huge Bengal tiger, 
and at her side a pair of beautifully. 
marked cubs, with eyes closed like a 
young kitten’s. With eyes of wonder 
the men gazed at the treasures which 
had been born during the night. Still 
they could not understand why all the 
wild beasts shculd seem so restless, One 


of the keepers, following the eye of a} 


huge panther, shouted : 

** Boys, look! One has got out, and 
is on the floor!” One cub had crept 
though the bars of the cage and tumbled 
out, and wandered around until it had 
tired out and gone to sleep. When one 
of the men carefully picked it up, it ut- 
tered a feeble cry. The scene that fol- 
lowed made those men, used to danger 
as they are, white with fear. The tigers 
bent the bars of their cages, and the 


lions roared in unison with the shrieks of.| 
It was a little pan- | 


the other animals. 
demonium. 

To attempt to put the cub through the 
bars into the cage from which it ‘had fal- 
len was certain death to whoever under- 


took it, for with their long forearms and | — 


curved claws the tigers would have torn 
to shreds whatever had been in reach. 


Finally one of the cool-headed keepers | 


took the little speckled, sightless beast, 
and climbing up the end of the cage, 
opened a small hole left for ventilation, . 
and dropped the cause of all the trouble 
at the feet of its mother. 
placed it beside her other offspring, lay 
down herself, and in two minutes the 
cunning looking kitten was taking its 
nourishment, and everything soon quiet- 
ed down. —Philadelphia Times. 


WHY SMOKING SHOULD NOT BE IN: 
DULGED IN. 


First, it is a dirty habit, and it is un- 
physiological, because no animal in a 


State of nature uses it; and it 1s expen- | 


sive, because there is no need for it ; it 
is not even a luxury that helps us to 
spend our superfluous cash harmlessly, 
because it canses more loss and injury 


than the breath of a smoker and his 
tobacco-soaked clothes. and his rank 
pipe? Smoking blackens the teeth, and, : 
if a pipe is used, the teeth that hold it is 
worn away, and so we spoil a natural. 
adornment—the teeth. It 1s selfish ; for 
the person only that uses it gets pleasure 


from it, and that often at the expense of | 


others. Smokers poison the air common 
to all by the fumes they emit. ‘The self- 
ishness of the smoker causes family. 
quarrels and disputes, the husband _pre- 
ferring his pipe to his wife or sweetheart. 
It causes loss of appetite, helps on can- 
cer of the stomach, and is the active 
cause of most cases of cancer on the 
lower lip, which is rarely seen except 
among smokers. It leads to drinking, 
for it causes a dryness of the throat and 
the saliva ejected is fluid lost to the sys- 
tem, and to relieve both of these condi- 
tions fluids are taken, and, as tobacco is 
a nervine depressant, alcohol is often used 
to get rid of this depressed feeling. 
It is very seldom we see a man that 
drinks that does not smoke or chew. _ 


MIRTHFUL MENTION. 


The dance for drunkards—The reel. 


A child was enjoying her first visit toa 
river town, and had never seen a steam- 


boat. ‘Oh, mamma,” she cried, see. 
there! The locomotives are in swim- 
ming!” __ 


A little girl six years old was on a vis- | 
itto her grandfather, who was a New: 
England divine celebrated for his logical 
powers. 
Uncle Robert says!’ ‘‘ What does he 
say, my dear?” ‘*Why,-he says the 


moon is made: of green cheese, It isn’t } 


at all, isit?” ‘* Well, child, suppose you 
find out yourself !” ‘* How can I, grand- 
pa?” ‘Get your Bible and see what it 
says.” “* Where shall I begin 
gin at the beginning.” ‘The child sat | 
down to read the Bible. Before she got 
more than half through the Second Chap- 
ter of Genesis and had read. about the 
creation of the stars and the animals, she 


came back to her grandfather, her eyes | 


ae bright with the excitement of discoy- 
ery: “I’ve found it, grandpa! It isn’t 


They really seem as disap- | 


She tenderly | 


‘Only think, grandpa, what| 


Pelt for God made the moon before he} 


For family use, dress , tailoring and 


‘general manufacturing. In its great range of 
work it stands without an equal. 


Co.’s, 


THE LIGHTEST RUNNING, 
THE MOST DURABLE, 
THE FINEST FINISHED, 


THE BEST SATISFYING. 


WHITE SEWING 
MACHINE CO., 


|108 and 110 Post Street, S. F. 


EsTaBLISHED Im 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


_ Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 


BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
~WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘“‘NO BRAND PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL OLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Prancisco. 


JOHN SKINKER. 


256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 
BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 
—aAND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 
Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


Fhotographic Gallery | 


AIL Eps OF PHOTOGRAPHIO WoRK 
In Tae Best STYLE AND AT 
LOWEST PRICEs, 


mice The very best Cabinet Photographs, $8 
per dozen. 


= 


W. W. CHASE & 


Commission, Wholessle-and Retail 
Dealersin 


HAY 


AT OLD STAND, 


(1912 MARKET STREET. 
San Feanorsco. 


REMOVED TO 


Larkin Street, 
Between Golden Gate Ave. and Turk st., 8. F. 


A. T. RUTHRAUFF. 


WINDOW SHADES, 
CORNICES, PASSE-PARTOUTS, PICTURES 
And Frames of Every Description. 
FINE STATIONERY, ETO. 


Old Frames Regilded and Made as Good 
as New. 


‘Dr, H. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIC) 


culist & Auzrist. 


DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 


Ear, Eye and Throat. 
114 GEARY STREET, - San Francisco. 
Hours: 11 a.m. to3 Pp. 


W. F. Griswold . 
T 


... Has removed to .... 


+1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY BST. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 


(PRactrrionzr or Homaorarsy,) 


125 Turk Street, San Francisee; 


and 7 st home 


‘J. H. Warren, D. D. General 


gomery avenue. 


Congregational 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 


|. §Seeretaries—Walter M. Barrows, D: D., Rey, 
B. Glark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 


D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial t—J. 8. Hutchinson, at Sather ¢ 
. W. corner Commercial and Montgom. 
ery streets. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 
—Rev. M. E. Strieby. 


Secretary Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. O. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8S. F. 

CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION, 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President; 
Rev. W. ©. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco ) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 

Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pine 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. 

AMERICAN BOARD O. F. M. 

_ Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston, 

fSecretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rey, 


-E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Swith, D.D 


on §. Ward. Rev. Wm. 


Treasurer - 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 


New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent, 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, ‘General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
151 Washington St., Chicago. 

President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W. H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco 
E. T. Doorxy, Superintendent. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


THE OVERLAN D and THE PACIFIC — 


HE PUBLISHERS OF THE PACIFIC 
Take pleasure in announcing that thev 
have — an arrangement with the pub- 
lishers of THE OVERLAND by which ‘club 
rates can be offered. 

THE OVERLAND MONTHLY has now an 
established reputation as a literary magazine, 
It should find place in every home circle, 
Among its prominent features are: Western 
stories of character and adventure: strong pa- 
pers upon social, industrial, historical and 
economic subjects; outdoor studies of Califor- 
nia, Oregon and the pioneer rem- 
iniscences and tales of the mining camps; 
serial stories of California and Mexico during 
the current year; the best thought of the liter- 

and political leaders of the Pacific Coast. 


e offer THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 


3 PACIFIC, sent to one address, for 


0. HERRMANN. FBANK VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
-FIN E.... 


HATS CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES 


O03” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’’ at 
1212-1214 Market 8t., above Taylor. 


San FRANCISCO 


“THE PACIFIC” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Tue Paorrio and its ad» 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuivously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 


Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 


are to be sent. Address " 
Publishers The Pacific,” — 
BOx 2346. 


Weed & Kinowell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS, 
No. 125 First Street, 


Opposite Minna 87., ~ SAN FRANOISOO 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, oS Zinc and Babbitt 
etal Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Bells 
assortment of Steam and Water 


Also a full 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 


Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Worl, 


‘Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 


_ Us Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubric stor 
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“THe Pacrie: “SAN FRANCISCO, Caz. 


Miscellany. 


STRENGTH FOR TO-DAY. 


Strength for to-day is all that we need, 
As there never will be a to-morrow; 
For to-morrow will prove but another to-day, 
With its measure of joy and sorrow. 


Then why forecast the trials of life 
With much sad and grave persistence, 

And wait and watch for a crowd of ills 
That as yet have no existence? 


Strength for to-day-—what a precious boon | 
For earnest souls who labor! 

For the willing hands that minister 
To the needy friend and neighbor! 


Strength for to-day! that the hearts . 
In the battle for right may quail not, 

And the eyes bedimmed by bitter tears 
In their search for light may fail not. 


Strength for to-day on the down-hill track 
For the travelers near the valley, 

That up, far up, on the other side, 
Ere long, they may safely rally. 


‘Strength for to-day, that our precious youth 
May happily shun temptation, 

And build, from the rise to the set of sun, 
On a strong and sure foundation. 


Strength for to-day, in house and home, 
To practice forbearance sweetly; 

To scatter kind words and loving deeds, 
Still trusting in God completely. 


Strength for to-day is all that we need, 
As there never will be a to-morrow; 
For to-morrow will prove but another to-day, 
With its measure of joy and sorrow. 
— Boston Transcript. 


THE WESTERN SPECIES OF AMERI- 


The American man, the Drawer imag- 
ines, Only develops himself and grows 
‘for all he is worth ” in the Great West. 
He is more free and limber there, and 
unfolds those generous peculiarities and 
largenesses of humanity which never 
blossomed before. The “ environment” 
has much to do with it. The great 
‘spaces over which he roams contribute 

to the enlargement of his mental horizon. 
There have been races before who 
roamed the illimitable desert, but they 
traveled on foot or on camel-back, and 
were limited in their range. There was 
nothing continental about them, as there 
is about our railway desert travellers, 
who swing along through thousands of 
miles of sand and sage-bush with a grow- 
ing contempt for time and space. But 
expansive and great as these people have 
become under the new conditions, the 
Drawer has a fancy that the development 
of the race has only just begun, and that 
the future will show us in perfection a 
kind of man new to the workd. Out 
somewhere or. the Santa Fe route, where 
the desert of one day was.like the desert 
of the day before, and the Pullman car 
rolls and swings over the wide waste be- 
neath the blue sky day after day under 
its black flag of smoke, in the early gray 
morning, when the men were waiting 
their turns at the ablution bowls, a slip 
ofa boy, perhaps, aged seven, stood 
balancing himself on his little legs, clad 
in knickerbockers, biding his time, with 
all the nonchalance of an old campaign- 
er. ‘* How did you sleep, cap?” asked 
a well-meaning elderly gentleman. 
‘‘ Well, thank you,” was the dignified re- 
sponse ; ‘as I always do on a sleeping- 
car.” Always does? Great horrors! 
Hardly out of his swaddling clothes and 
yet always sleeps well in a sleeper! Was 
he born on the wheels? was he cradled 
in a Pul'tman? He has always been in 
motion, probably ; he was started at 
thirty miles an hour, no doubt, this mar. 
vellous boy of our newera. He was not 
born in a house at rest, but the locomo- 
tive snatched him along with a shriek 
and.a roar before his eyes were fairly 
open, and he was rockedin a ‘Section,” 
and his first’ sensation of life was that 


of moving rapidly over vast arid spaces, 


through cattle ranges and along canons, 
The effort of quick and easy locomotion 
on character may have “been “noted 
fore, but it seems that here is the pro- 
duction of a new sort of man, the direct 
product of our railway era. It is not 
simply-that this boy is mature, but he 
must be a different and a nobler sort of 
boy than-one born, ‘say, at home or ona 
canal-boat’; for whether he was born on 
the rail or not, he belongs to the railway 
system of civilization. Before he gets 
into trousers he is old in experience, and 
he has discounted many of the novelties 
that usually break gradually on the pil- 
grim in this world. He _ belongs to the 
new expansive race that must live in 
motion, whose proper home is the Pull- 
man (which will probably -be improved 
in time into a dustless, sweet-smelling, 
well-aired bed-room), and whose domes- 

tic life will be on the wing, so to speak. 

The Interstate Commerce Bill will pass 
him along without friction from end to 
end of the Union, and® perhaps a uni- 

form divorce -law will enable him .to 
change his marital relations at any place 
where he happens to dine. 
ising lad is only a faint intimation of 
what we are all coming to when we fully 
acquire the freedom of the.continent, and 
come into that expanstveness of feeling 
and of language which characterizes the 
Great West. It is a burst of joyous ex- 
uberance that comes from the sense of 
an illimitable horizon. It shows itself 
in the tender words of a local newspaper 
at Bowie, Arizona, on the death of a be- 
loved citizen: ** Death lovés a shining 
mark,’ and she hit a dandy when she 
turned loose on Jim.” And also in the 
closing words of a New Mexico obituary, 
which the Kansas Magazine quotes: 

“Her tired spirit was released from the | 
painracking body and soared aloft to 
eternal glory at 4:30 Denver time.”’ We 
die, as it were, in motion, as we sleep, 
and there is nowhere any boundary.to, 
Our expansion. Perhaps we shall never 
again know any rest as we now under- 
stand the term—rest being only 


This prom-. 


nge | 


}ity and value of goods is almost phenom- 
They will examine a whole. row | 


‘those who come Here to spend wealth 


of motion—and we shall-not be able to 


sleep except on the cars, and whether we. 
die by Denver time or bythe goth mer- 
idian, we shall only change our time. 
Blessed be this slip of a boy who is a 
man before he is an infant, and teaches 
us what rapid transit can do for our 
race! The only thing that can possibly 
hinder us in’our progress will’be second 
childhood ; we have abolished first.— 
Harper’s Magazine. 


THE SKELETON KEY TO AFRICA. 


It was said not long ago that, though 
the Germans have no conscience against 
taking cargoes of rum to Africa in their 
eager desire to outstrip the- English in 
the race for possession of colonies in the 
yet uncivilized portions of the world, the 
English were tolerably free from the 
charge of corrupting the native ‘Africans 
by selling them the vile liquors of com- 
merce. But Archdeacon Farrar, in the 
July Contemporary Review, makes the 
charge that the English:are nearly as an- 
xious to make money by the sale of liq- 
uor to the natives as any other national- 
ity. Rev. James Johnson, the native 
pastor of the island - of Lagos, which is 
the key to the Yoruba country on the 
west coast, and has a population of 75,- 
000, says that his country lies at the 
mercy of the traders of Europe, who are 
flooding it with drink. Mr. Joseph Thom- 
son, the well-known African traveler, 
states that the civilized people are pour- 
ing into this unhappy country incredible 
quantities of gin, rum and gunpowder, 
and: affirms that the evils of the .rum 
trade are far greater than those of the 
slave trade ever “were. In South Africa 
the official report is that. 101 natives 
were killed by brandy-drinking in two 
months.of 1883. It is. stated.that the 
natives of the eastern seaboard are being 
slowly destroyed by the permissive ac- 
tion in the rum. traffic of the foremost 
missionary nation in the world. In 1884 
Great Britain sent 602,328 gallons of 
spirits to Western Africa, and Germany 
sent 7,136,263 gallons. At the same 
time America sent 921,412 gallons. 
This shows the degree of complicity be- 
tween the different nations. | 

The natives who are in authority sail 
against the importation, but have no 
power over their people to compel them 
to let drink alone. Not only have the 
chiefs begged of the English authorities 
to help them to escape the perils coming 
from the importation of drink, but in 
many cases the natives themselves have 
beggéd the English: or colonial govern- 
ment to give them protection in vain. 
It was thought that legitimate commerce 
would sap the energy of the drink traffic, 
but it is. unayailing.. ‘The..rum.. trade 
draws everything to to itself and destroys 
the interest in all common industries. 
The profits in the sale of these spirits Is 
estimated at 700 per cent., and it is not 
surprising that the German and Dutch 
distillers are eager to crowd their busi- 
ness upon the parts of the world where 
the people are themselves _defenceless 
against it. What Archdeacon Farrar 
presses is that it is as just for the Eng- 


lish Parliament to interfere with the rum | 


traffic in Africa as it was to overthrow 
the slave trade. The German Govern- 
ment does not care to restrain its citizens 
from this devilish traffic, and it seems as 
if it.were the duty of other nations, in 
the interest of our common humanity, 
to prevent the wholesale destruction of a 
race who have ‘less power than other 
races to réstrain their appetites. Rum 
has been called the “skeleton key to Af- 
rica.” . The evil has reached the 

tions. where..the..civilized .world .would 
seém to have a to | its: 
heard. 


CLEVER DRY GOODS MEN. 


I have seen wholesale “buyers” in the 
New York Custom House, before what 


—a sort of court where testimony is tak- 
en as to the value of goods on which du- 
ty is to be paid, and I do not know of a 
brighter, keener set of men. © Their 
quickness and ability to judge the qual- 


enal. 
of silks, for Instance, in a few minutes, 
testing them by the touch, and sometimes 
examining them through a small magni- 
fying glass; nine times out of ten they 
will tell, within the smallest fraction of a 
cent, what the cost price of every piece 
of silk is in Europe. A wholesale buyer 
commands a large salary, say from $3,- 
000 to $10,000 a year, with frequent 
trips to Europe, on which all his ex- 
penses are paid.—St. Nicholas. 


a 


California needs immigrants; not only 


accumulated elsewhere; and live in our 
beautiful cities, and enjoy our landscape 
and climate, but those who have wives 
and children for whom they must earn a 
living and make a home. Our large 
tracts of land will ‘be subdivided under 
the pressure of a large and willing popu- 
lation, which demands them for homes. 
We want a population of agriculturists, 
people of rural tastes and instincts, who 
know how to live on the soil, and direct 
its fruitfulness to their own profit and 
the gain of the State, and thére is no 
doubt whatever but California is now 
enlisting more interest abroad than at 
any previous time since she became a 
portion of the Union. 


The latest count of Christian Endeavor 
‘Societies throughout the country makes. 
the number 2/314, with 146j600' mém-. 
bers active and associate. This is an 
increase of 280 per cent during the past- 
year. The gain has been confined to’no 
particular denomination or section of 


the country, but is common to all. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM. 


David has left no sweeter Psalm than 
the short twenty-third. It is but a mo- 
| ment’s opening of his soul ; but, as when 
one, walking the winter street, sees the 
door opened for some one.to. enter, and 
the red light streams a moment forth, 
and the forms of gay children are run- 


ning to greet the comer, and genial mu-. 


sic sounds, though the door shuts and 


| leaves the night black, yet it cannot shut 


back again all that the eyes, the ear, the 
heart and the imagination have seen— 
so in this Psalm, though it is but a mo- 
ment’s Opening of the soul, are emitted 
truths of peace and consolation that will 
never be absent from the world. The 
twenty-third Psalm is the nightingale of 
the Psalms. It is small, of a homely 
feather, singing shyly out of obscurity ; 
but, oh ! it has filled the air of the whole 


world with melodious joy, greater than 


the heart can conceive. Blessed be the 
day on which that Psalm was born! 
What would you say of a pilgrim com- 


-missioned of God to travel up and down 


the earth singing a strange. melody, 
which, when one heard, caused him to 
forget whatever, sorrow he had? And 
so the singing angel goes on his way 
through all lands, singing in the language 
of every nation, driving away trouble by 
the pulses of the air which his tongue 
moves with divine power. Behold just 
such an one! This pilgrim God has sent 
to speak in every language on the globe. 
It has charmed more griefs to rest than 
all the philosophy of the world. It has 
remanded to their dungeon more felon 
thoughts, more black doubts, more 


thieving sorrows, than there are sands on 


the seashore. It has comforted the no- 
ble host of the poor. It has sung cour- 
age to the army of the disappointed. It 
has poured balm and consolation into 
the heart of the sick, of captives in dun- 
geons, of widows in their pinching griefs, 
of orphans in their loneliness. Dying 
soldiers have died easier as it was read 
to them ; ghastly hospitals have been il- 


‘Tuminated ; it has visited the prisoner, 
and broken his chains, and, like Peter’s 


angel, led him forth in imagination, and 
sung him back to his home again. It 
has made the dying slave freer than his 
master, and consoled those whom, dying, 
he left behind mourning, not so much 
that he was gone, as because they were 
left behind and could not gotoo. Nor 
is its work done. It will go singing to 
your children and my children, and to: 
their children, through all the genera- 
tions of time; nor will it fold its wings 
till the last pilgrim--is safe, and time is 
ended.— Henry Ward Beecher. 


SOME STATEMENTS WRONGLY AT- 
TRIBUTED TO MOSES. 


That the world was created 6,000 
years ago. Moses assigns no time what- 
ever. He uses the most indefinite 
phrase that could be used, “In the be- 
ginning God created.” 

That man has been on this globe only 
6,000 years. Moses simply says that he 
was created in the image of God, but 
when, he says not. Man may have liv- 
ed on the earth 6,000,000 of years for 
anything that Moses says to the contrary. 

There was no death until Adam sin- 
ned. Moses nowhere says this, Some 
men may have, and have drawn this in- 
ference ; but Moses is not responsible 
for their inferences ; and his record does 
not say whether there was or was not. - 

That the world was created in six days 
of twenty-four hours to the day and sixty 
minutes to the hour. _ He simply says 


‘in his Hebrew idiom, that it was created 


in six great indefinite epochs. If some, 


few or many, have taken upon them- 
selves to take a certain one out of ‘six- 
teen or eighteen meanings of the Eng- 
lish. word day,’’ and..say that. ..Maoses 


meant that, Moses himself’ is ‘surely not 


‘responsible for their gratuitous action. 
is called the Board of Re-appraisement | 


He says nothing about the length or the 


brevity of the six. periods; he speaks of 
them as eras or epochs, and lets them go 
altogether undefined. 


These are samples of the statements 


that have been falsely attributed to this 
model historian and biographer. | 


What other volume has been treated 


in like manner ?.-Would it-not be well to 
try to adhere a little more closely to the 


actual statements of the writer? It would 


be a good habit to get into for our own. 


sakes, to say nothing of the advantage it 


would be in aiding us to arrive, or to 


help others to arrive, at the truth in one 


of the most. important departments of 
human knowledge. 


The fact is that, some hundreds of 


years ago, science, not as far advanced 


as it is now, was followed by biblical in- 
terpreters, who were no wiser than the 
scientists of that day themselves ; and 


thus medizval science has led us all 
wrong, and to this day many still cling 
to the errors of its former teaching. 


Later science has corrected earlier 


science, but many persons yet adhere to 
the former dicta of medizval knowledge, 


and the Bible gets the blame’ for the 


false science of four or five hundred 


years ago.— Rev. R. W. Lowrie. 


Mr. Ingersoll sent some whisky to a 


friend the other:day, andaccompanying 


it was a note in which he said: “In it 
you will find the sunshine andthe shad- 
ow that chased each other over billowy 
fields, the breath of June, the carol of 
the lark, the dews of night, the wealth of 
summer, the autumn’s rich content, all 
golden with imprisoned light. Drink 
it, and you will feel within your blood 
the star-led dawns, the dreamy, tawny 
dusks of many perfect days.”™. In this 
simple manner Mr. Ingersoll has €xpos- 
ed his idea of heaven. It is made of 
stone and holds two ‘gall ns.— Daily 


“BREVITIES. 


2F 


A meteor fell recently in S pokane, 
W. T., severing an electric light wire. 


An up-country town is proud of a fe- 
male blacksmith. We presume she began 
by shooing hens. - 


The missionary work of the Religious 


| Tract Society of London is carried on in 


186 different languages 


professed Christians. There are only 
250 missionaries to the Jews. 

The Anti-Prohibitionists of Atlanta, 
Ga., have organized a secret society to 
carry On the war against prohibition. 


died in San Diego a day or two since, 
leaves an estate valued at $500,000. 


The men who thrust themselves for- 
ward on all occasions are usually men 
of large pockets and small conscience, 


The London Times has sent a special 
correspondent to this country to discov- 
er the facts and causes of our prosperity. 


Queen Victoria has sent a portrait en- 
graving of herself to Miss Agneta Ram- 
Say, in recognition 6 the brilliant record 
she made at Cambridge University. 


Seven out of nine Missouri counties, 
September 14th, voted in favor of lqcal 
option. There are now thirty pronounc- 
ed prohibition counties in that State. 


allowed to enter Spain; now there are 
between 10,000 and 12,000 adherents 
to the evangelical Churches. —lowa 
Methodist. 


and, after he had dropped a nickel into 
the contribution box, he turned to his 
‘mother and whispered “audibly, ‘ Ma, 
that man didn’t ring up my fare.” 

The failure of the Brady bill in the 
Georgia General Assembly has been pro- 
nounced a misfortune to Georgia farm- 
ers. We are inclined to think it more 
of a misfortune to the Georgia lawyers. 
—Times. 

In the past year in Charleston, South 
Carolina, over 6,000 earthquake-wrecked 
buildings have heen repaired or rebuilt, 
and 271 new buildings erected. The 
money — in the wore amounted 
to $4,300,000 

It was a lew England parson who 
announced to his congregation on a. re- 
cent Sunday, ‘‘ You will be sorry to hear 
that the little church at Jonesville is once 
more tossed upon the waves, a sheep 
without a shepherd.’ ry 

The Mongolian pheasants which have 
been propagated in the Willamette valley 
have become very numerous and are de- 
structive to grain. ‘They are handsome 


| birds, and will be slaughtered when the 


shooting season opens. 

The Chicago Base Ball Club is said 
to be the only one, either in the league 
or the American Association, that is run 
on strictly temperance principles. This 
may account largely for the victories it 
has scored during the past month. _ 


“Did you ever,’ said one preacher to 
another, ‘stand at the door after your 
sermon, and listen to what the people 
said about it as they passed out f.55 bee 
other replied, ‘*I did once ’—a pause | 
and a sigh—* but I’ll never do it again.” 


uous fiber known. An ordinary cocoon 


or a fibre nearly three quasters of a mile 
in length. 


remarkably tough in texture, and. capa- 
ble of being dyed, showing far more viv- 
id hues than the best glass exhibits, it is 
claimed, is now manufactured of paper. 


A prominent Aiowtieati; now in Loi? 
don, has just returned from Kissingen, | 
where he had many opportunities of see- 
ing the [ron Chancellor. The first thing 
that strikes you about Bismarck, he says, 
is that he is a man who weighs about 


200 pounds, mostly brains, 


The Hungarian flours, of which the 
famous “ Vienna bread ”—that is, the 
genuine—is made, average 37 per cent. 


ages only about 20 per cent. That is 
the reason why so much of the so-called 


article. —The Examiner, New York. 


that the purchase of Rattlesnake Island 
has been completed by an agent for Jay 
Gould, to be used as the terminal point 
of the Union Pacific, which will be ex- 
tended to that city. The statement is. 
revived that the road is to come through 
San Gabriel Canyon, and the Long | 
Beach Rapid Transit line is said to be 
part of the system. 

The colleges of Michigan * are over- 


Business Coilege two-thirds of the stu- 
dents are for prohibition ; the State Uni- 
versity at Adrian has a prohibition club 
of 200 members; Hillsdale College a 
club of 70; and. the State Normal, 60; 
Albion College has a club of 60, while 
the Agricultural College Prohibition 
Club has 100 members. 

Professor Ely says-that the way to ele- 
vate men’ is to teach them new wants. 
We protest. We don’t wish to be con- 
scious of any new wants. Our last in- | 
ventory of our own ran up into the hun- 
dreds and nearly killed us. If a knowl- 
edge of our wants could elevate us, we 
should have been away up out of ‘sight 


long ago, with no prospect of ever getting 


| down.—Intertor. 


One hundred thousand Jews are now 


Twenty years ago the gospel was not | 


The fibre of silk is the longest contin- 


of a well-fed silkworm. will often reel 
1,000 yards, and reliable accounts, are 
given of a.cocoon yielding 1,295 yards, 


An entirely transparent 


of gluten, while Minnesota flour aver- | 


Vienna bread is so little like the genuine | 


It is again reported at Los Angeles | 


The wealthy Chinaman, Sow Kee, who {| 
_ | the boy. 


Robby was at church for the first time; 


Paper window-glass i is now said to be an | 
assured fact. 


‘United Voices: A New School Song Book: 


whelmingly prohibition in sentiment. | 
Kalamazoo took a vote of 1o5 for pro-| 
hibition to one against it; at Ypsilanti | 


“GOD WILL TAKE CHARGE OF YOU.” 


FEVER CATARRH 


Is an inflamed condi 
tion of lining * 


_A gentleman, walking along one of | 
the streets of Philadelphia, was accosted 
by:a boy who pleaded for a penny. The 
gentleman was at first inclined to send 
him away, but something in the boy's. 
looks forbade that, so he asked : 

7g do ase want to do with a pen- 
ny 2? 
“Buy bread,” was promptly answered.. 
you had to eat to-day?” 
‘Nothing, sir.” 
 §*Boy, are you telling me the truth ?” 
asked the epgames looking him in the 


face. Druggists; by mail, registered, 60 cents. RLY 
Mligdeed Tam; sir.” | BROTHERS, 285 Greenwich street, New York. 


“Have you a father?” questioned the |. | : 
gentleman, now thoroughly interested i in IMPROVED... 


‘MODEL OF 1887. ~ 

FAIRBANKS HUTCHINSON, 


519 MARKET 8T., SAN FRANOISOO, 
118 COMMERCIAL 8T., LOS ANGELES. 
OAK PORTLAND, OR, 


discharge is accom. 
panied with a burning 
sensation. There ar 
severe spasms of snec- 
zing, frequent 
of headache, waters i 
and inflamed eyes. _ 


CREAM BALM HAY =) 
A POSITIVE OURE. A particle is applied 
into each nostril, and is agreeable. 50 cents at 


“No, sir; father is des re 
“Where is your mother?” 

“She died last night. Come with me, | 
and I will show you where my sie | 
is. 

Taking the hand of the boy, the 
tleman followed his guide.down a nar- 
row alley, and stopped before a miser- 
able place, which the boy called home. 
Pushing open the door, he pointed to} 
his dead, mother, and said, ‘“‘There is my 
mother, sir.”’ 

“Who was with your mother when she 
died?” asked the 
moved. 

“Nobody but me, 

Did your mother say anything beford 
she died?” 

“Yes, sir; she said, ‘God will take 
care of you, my son!’” — 

Sooner than this dying mother. had 
dared to hope, God.had -honored. her 
faith by sending to her son one. whose 
heart was touched with tenderest pity 


CURE CONSTIPATION. 


| Toenjoy health one shou 

To enjoy health ones eve have reg- 

The evils, both mental and 
physical, from 


HABITUAL CONSTIPATION. 


for his condition. The gentleman wasa| an 
much of this world’s goods, and the lit- — eee 


tle orphan was eindly cared for by him.. oe 


— 


Rose.—This term 
may be justly applied to Gloire de Di- 
jon.. We grow it against walls and as 
standards in the open air, and in various 
positions under glass, and it never fails 
to. bloom freely everywhere at the right | 
time. One plant under glass is very 
old, and I have cut thousands of blooms 
of it in past years, and now it follows as 
freely as ever. It is the alpha and 
Omega of Roses. Its qualities cannot 
be overpraised, as it grows so freely and 

blooms so profusely without any particu- tas 
lar care. I cannot imagine any garden| Advice by mail 


or dra by mail free 
being without it, and. I can advise its obtained thro h Munn 


irculation and is the most Ynflnen 


universal without fear of a mis-| cipeatation published im the. wo 
take being made in growing it. —The' tages. Such’ s pation 


A PoINnTER THE PARSON.—An| other departanents of 
lished in country. 


to patents in Oansd 
all other Their 
ence is unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 


any 
amusing typographical blunder was per- all patentees and of every 
petrated in Carson, Nev., recently. Rev. | Bold by all mewsdeale 

If you pave an emell tion 


to patent write te 
abijshers of Scientific American, 


Mr. Van Deventer sent to the Tribune 
his theme for the following Sunday’s | 
discourse, “Receipt for the Cure of. 
Hoodlumism.”. .This appeared in print | | 
as “Receipt for the Cure of Rheuma- 
tism,’”’ and it had the effect of crowding 
the church with people, many of whom 
had not attended divine worship for a 
quarter of a century, and a considerable 
number of whom were stiffened, more 
or less, with rheumatism. —Omaha Bee. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BU | 
Lemon to for MODERATE FEES. Owe ‘office is 
ite U. 8S. Patent. Office, and can ob- 
n Patents in less time than those ote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRA BA WING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to tent- 
ability free of.c e and we make NO GE 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 

_ For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 

write: 


Tue Crisis IN" JAPAN: The ques- 
tion,” writes the Rev. E. H. Jones, of 
Lendai, “is now not so much: who are 
willing to join the church, as whom shall 
we permit: to join the church. © The 
newspaper of our city, Lendai—not a 
Christian paper—advised the young men 
to press forward, be baptised and join the 
church. Atsuch’a time it is much to be 
regretted that our mission in Japan is so 
weak and ill-fitted to meet the crisis.” 
— Watchman. 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, 


ANTISEL 


PIANOS 


4 in n, Knabe, Steck, Emerson, 
site is on top of Marshall Hill, and over-| & Cumston, Scho- 


looks the place where was discov- macher, Patti, Opera—100 
ered in 1848. hand, $50 up, Largest 


all 
up. Odd. Fellows’ Ha Market &7 


Music: Books of Unnsual2Beanty. 


The Marshall Monument Commissiosi AT OFFER. YEARS. GAINED 
ers have decided ‘to erect ‘a granite pile | GRE honots at New Orleans Expesttion 
over his grave, made out of square for greatest strength b, durability stand : 

€x- 

‘blocks of granite as high as the $5,000 complete f Dunham, 60 
appropriation will allow. The work will Sboninger Pianos (established 50 eat), 50 

| Steinway, Billings, Weber, ker- 


SUCCESSOAS~-IN BELLS- TO THE, 


MANUFACTURING co 


VUTH 


_L, O. Emerson has again made a success ina 
collection of songs for girls and boys. It can- 
“not fail to be ‘popular. 

60 cts.; 4.80 per doz. 
Children’s Diadem. Abbey & Munger. A 
_ true children’s book,containing new and 
Sweet music and words for the Sunday School. 


“JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 
(20 F ront Bt. San Francisco. 
30cts., $3.00 per doz. 


Emantel. An Oratorio in parts. 1. BUCKEYE BELL. FOUNDRY, 
Nativity. 2. Crucifixion. 3. Resurrection. Pare copper and tin or Charades 
J. E. Trowbridge. Not difficult. ADR ANTED. 

VANOUZEN & TIFT, 


to choirs and societies. 
| $1.00, $9.00 per doz. 
Jehovah's Praise. A New Oharch “Music | 
Book by L. “Binging-school 
Course. $1; $9.perdoz. | 
Good Old Songs We Used to Sing. Al 
most attractive collection of 115 popular | 
songs, with piano or organ accompaniment. 
Price $1. a 
ta Books Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER. DITSON & CO., BOSTON. | 
0. H. Drrson & Oo., 867 Broadway, N. | 


Our Readers 


Should send for a of the Home Ornotz, 
issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Olay 
street; San Francisco. I+ coatains the selling 


~MeShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Grade. of Belts, 


anp Prats fo 


and Gate 


H. M 
Mention ths 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
TROY, Y, BELLS, 


Peale. as, Hor more shan over all others eoentury 


THE AMERICAN. 


| JOIN OURSELVES TO NO PARTY. 
that does not the flag and keep 
to the music of the U 
HE AMERIOAN is a sixteen-page weekly, 
devoted to the Amgzican Movement, treating 
on political, social and literary topics. Arti- 
cles, to 4 shortly, on the industrial, eco- 
nomic political phases of the Iumierarion 
Morrow, P. D ton, W. H. Mills, 


6 


pesee se nearly two thousand useful articles. 
free to any address, on appliostion. 


PARKER GINGER 


| Veet Martin and 
the aged. ati TERMS: $3; single copy, 


415 Montgomery St. San Francisco. 
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THE, Paciric:| Saw 


$2.50 A WEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Montgomery Av. , San Francisco, Cal. 


‘PALACHE’S REPORT. 


The undersig@, Treasurer of the 


Chinese Mission of the Amer- 
Missionary Association, acknowl- 
“edges the receipt of the following sums 
from. May. 1 1887, to September 30, 
23887: 
I, From Auxiliary Missions: 
_ Alameda— Monthly offerings........ $ 400 
Alturas— Monthly offerings......... 
-Marysville—Monthly offerings, $17; 
annual membership (of which from 
Mar Fook $4) Mar Tin Bowd, 
Oakland ‘Ja anese— Monthly offer- 
; M. E. Gospel Socie- 
Oroville—Monthiy offerings, $11.95; 
annual memberships, $34; Ameri- 
can friends, $2.. 
Petaluma—Monthly offerings, $4. 75; 
annual memberships, $16........ 
Sacramento—Monthly offerings, $26; 
annual memberships, $8......... 
San Diego—Monthly offerings...... 
Santa Barbara—Monthly offerings, 
$14.95; Mrs. E. M. Shattuck, $10 
Santa Crnz— Monthly offerings, 
$16.75; annual memberships, $46 
Stockton—Monthly offerings, $1.95; 
annual $46; James, 


y From Churches: 
Crockett Congregational church:.. 2 50 
Los Angeles First Congregations] 
church (of which from W.R. Black- 
man for anntal membership $4).. 
Congregational Church— 
Edson D. Hale, $5; Chinese Sun- 
Oakland First Congregational church, 
of which from Miss M. L. New- — 
‘comb, for evangelistic work, $100; | 
Rev. J. K.: MoLean, D.D., $20: 
E. M. Noyes, Esq., for Japanese 
| 
Oakland Plymouth-avenue church, 
which from Rey; J. A. Benton, 
$5; Mrs. ©. Richards; $5; 
¥v..H. E. Jewett, $4; Mre. M. L. 
Merritt; $2; Rey. I. E. Dwinell, 


46 50 
30 65 


47 95 


84 00 
2 50 


24 95 
62 75 


145 00 


D., $1;-L. M., 75 cents...... 
Oakland Golden Gate church, Rev. 
W. 4H. Cooke. . 5 00 
Pomona First Congregational chureh, : 
Redwood Congregational church, . 
Rio Vista Congregational Ghesh-4 
Mrs. Thurber and Mrs. Gardner 
(annual membership), $4; collec- 


San Francisco Bethany church, of 
which from American members: 
J. M. Stockman, $5; Miss Julia 
Pickard, $5; Mrs. S. C. Hazleton, 
$5; H. H. Lamont and family, 
$10.50; Mrs. M. A. Wilson, $5; 
L. 8. Sherman, $5; Dr. -H. 4 
French, $2.50; W. J., $2.50; W 
D. F. Wiggin, $6; annual mem- 
berships, etc., $35. Total, $81.50. 
From Chinese members: Central 
Mission — monthly offerings, $3; 
annual memberships, etc., $94.50; 
Barnes Mission— monthly offer- 
ings, $5.65; annual memberships, 
$10; West Mission—monthly offer- 
ings, $13.15; annual memberships, 


S28. Total, $154 235 80 
Saratoga Congregational church.... 935 75 
homa . 10 00 
otal... . i.’ $715 35 
James M. Haven, Esq......... $ 25 00 
J. J. Felt, Esq. ... 00 
Hawley Bros. Hardware Co........ 29 00 
General W. H. Dimond........ 00 
George W. Haselton, Esq.......... 10 00 
Messrs. Redington & Co........... 10 00 
J.J. Vasconcellos, Esq............ 5 00 
....... 5 00 
av. Philip 5 00 
IV..From Eastern Friends: 
Bangor, Me.—Hon. E, R. Bur $100 00 
Amberst, Mass.— Mrs. Rhoda A. 
‘Lester. . . 100 00 
Albany, N. Y.—Mission Sunday- | 
school, by J. C. Hughson, Sup’t.. 14 00 
Chicago — Mission Sunday-sch ool, 
one class, through I.H. Morse,Esq. 1 55 


E. Treas. C. OC. M. 


HAZING AT WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


How often we have said, when spoken 
to about colleges, “All in all, Williams is 
the best college in the country; send your 
son there, where he will be well trained 
intellectually, and where the moral and 
religious influences are the very best”! 
We have met many graduates from 

‘Williams who. made this impression 
us. Then that grand old President 
Hopkins has been such a power for good 
there and everywhere. What a privilege 
to be in the institution of which he was 
the head ! But he’has gone up higher. 
And so soon after follows this most evil 
report — hazing, and hazing of» the 
worst sort, in old Williams. A young 
freshman, son of Mr. Choate, a promi- 
nent lawyér in New: York City,"was.most 
foully treated by a party of scoundrels— 
sophomores—until his life is despaired 
of:- It seems that more than once he 


was -thus treated; and-others have been |. 


The Pope has received home 
tions ‘amounting’ to’ $50,606, and foreign, 


hazed in similar ways. ; The wholething, 
accotding _ to. télegraphic “reports, ‘bas 
been shameful, cruel, murderous. And 
this in Williams College! Our ido! is 
broken. Our beau ideal—we have none. 


winkol e Fach | 

no rea We should think not ; not 
becatse' of their. promise, but becaustiof | 
some vigor ‘in. the faculty, at last; and 
some-“enforcement’ of’ ‘criminal law. 
Arrest these young. scoundrels, put ‘them 
in prison, and punish them: «to ‘the full 


20 75 


exte of the law. “We know this trouble | 


‘sore grief to President Carter, and: | 


the whole government ofthe: | 


could this: Ine on to the 
bitter end, thorities. been | 


duly. vigilant and pronounced and, se- 
‘vere? College presidents and professors 
are called here. and there, to councils, 
conventions, etc.; they are busy with 


their books and lectures while young. 


men placed in their keeping are murder- 
ing one another. Does not this sad 
event show a startling neglect of duty, 
and a terrible condition of morals, in 
our best institutions. At a rush in 
Dartmouth College, the other day, it is 
reported that President Bartlett dashed 
into the very center of the mob and 
stopped it, though in thus doing he re- 
ceived personal injury. He did what 
he ought to have done, and what other 
college presidents must do, if that is the 
only way: Insome way, it must be seen 
to that college boys, and all other stu- 
dents, are certainly as safe from bodily 
harm as among crowds of men from all 
parts of the world in the midst of great 
cities, 


RESOLUTIONS. 


WHEREAS, Our beloved pastor, Rev. 
W. H. Pascoe, is about to leave us to seek 
new fields of usefulness, be it | 

Resolved, That, although we, his 
friends and members of the First Con- 
gregational church of Redwood City, 
Cal., do accept his resignation, we sin- 
cerely regret his departure from our 
‘midst, and do most earnestly recom- 
mend him as an earnest, God-fearing 
man, always ready and willing to do 
good whenever there is an opportunity, 
and an uncompromising and fearless ad- 
vocate in every cause of right. 4 

Resolved, That the firm stand he has 
taken in the cause of temperance has 
been of great benefit in this town. — 

Resolved, That we will long remember 
with gratitude his labors with us and for 
-us during our day of small things, while 
with his estimable lady, Mrs. Pascoe, 
their services were performed, in a great 
measure, with small financial compensa- 
tion. Both Mr. arid Mrs. Pascoe have 


|a very warm place in the heart of ne 
‘Redwood people. 


Resolved, ‘That we appreciate Brother 
Pascoe, not only as a talented minister 
of the gospel, but as a man of the com- 
munity, who belonged, not merely to the 
church, but to the people—a man who 
will be missed among us; a man ever 
willing to listen to the tale of sorrow, 
ever ready to help the needy. The 
town of Redwood claimed Mr. Pascoe 
as their minister, as well as the Congre- 
gational church, and we fully realize that 
it will be many days before his place is 
filled in our little community, or the 


| wound healed in the hearts of the peo- 


ple. 
Resolved, That a copy of these reso- 


| lutions be printed in THE PacirFic and 
| the Redwood papers; also a copy be 
| sent to Rev. W. H. Pascoe. 


C. W. Bran, 


DAVID SHANKS, 
POLLOCK. 


A SCRIPTURE SYLLOGISM. 


TO SALVATION P 


I. Salvation and eternal life are sub- 
stantially identical in nature. (See Acts 
XV1: 30, 31, John iii: 16.) 

II. Eternal life is to know God and 
Jesus Christ whom he sent. . (See John 
XVii: 3.) 

Ill. Therefore, 
Christ is essential to salvation, and they 
who do not get this knowledge, either 
here or hereafter, cannot be saved. 

INQUIRER. 


DIED. 


SmitH.—-At his home in Napa, September 
29th, Jesse R. Smith, aged 68 years and 
11 months, a native of Sag Harbor, Suf- 
folk county, N.Y. . 

Ho.srook.—In Brattleboro, Vt., September 
21st, quite suddenly, Mrs. Harriet 8S. Hol- 
brook, wife of ex-Governor F. Holbrook, 
aged about 74 years. * 


She was, with her husband, a member 
of the Congregational church, and they 
had been married over fifty years. 


The Christian Union says of the re- 
cent Republican State Convention in 
New York, “that a convention which 
had in it sixteen liquor-dealers, and 
prominent in which was the somewhat 
famous Sheridan Shook, and which rep- 
resents a party which in this State, at all 
events, has accomplished very little for 
the restriction of the liquor traffic, and 
has never yet practically challenged the 
saloon and its power, lacks the confi- 
dence of temperance voters, In short, 
the temperance voter in this State has to 
choose this fall, in our judgment, between 
an uncharitable, not to say unsound, 
platform, with a party (Prohibition) be- 
hind it, which is very much in earnest, 
anda platform which is catholic and 


practical, but. with a party. (Republican) 


behind it which is-not in earnest at all.” 


the best thing to dois to vote the Prohi- 
bition ticket. 


paying the expenses 
A 


for - to ‘the? Pope 


enave 


garian “aristocrats are. artangiig’. for’ 
to Rome on the occa- 


sl 48 
tion of} joining: the pilgrimage. 


~The: peanut harvest in Virginia i is esti- | 
mated at 1,600,000 ‘bushels; and nifie 
peanut factories clean’ and’ sort the‘nuts 


‘fo 
r-market. 


IS THE KNOWLEDGE OF CHRIST ESSENTIAL 


the knowledge of 


| minds. 
thoughts, » said, Wherefore think ye evil 


‘It cannot be very hard for temperance 
men, under these conditidns, ‘to see that 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL .LESSON, OCT. 16. 
MATT. 9: 1-8. 


BY REV. C. W. HILL. 


POWER TO FORGIVE SINS, 


Golden Text—‘'The Son of man hath 
power on earth to forgive sins.” (Matt. 
ix: 6.) 

The time of the incident here recorded 
is before the Sermon on the Mount, be- 
tween lessons six and seven of the last 
quarter. Matthew is not narrating the 


| events according to their chronological 
order. 


He is relating a number of in- 
cidents that are grouped about the city 
of Capernauin, although belonging to 
different times. Capernaum, the Lord’s 
city,” is indeed “exalted unto 
heaven ” by “the mighty works ” which 
were done under her walls. The guilt 
and consequences of her impenitence 
will be great in proportion as she has 
been greatly favored. (Matt. xi: 23.) 
Jesus had just returned from one of 
his preaching tours. The people gather- 
ed around him, some from a sense of 
need, some from curiosity, some with 
hostile intent. “And _ behold, they 
brought to him a man sick of the palsy 
[z. ¢., paralysis], lying on a bed.” The 
details of the narrative given in Mark ii: 
1-12 and Luke v: 17-26 inform us that 


the house in which he was preaching was 


so crowded that the men who carried the 
couch on which the sick man lay could 
not gain access by the door. They 
therefore ascended a flight of steps out- 
side the house leading to the roof. Then 


part ‘of the tiles, and let the couch down 
into an upper chamber. Jesus is not 
offended at the interruption. He wel- 
comes an act of faith always and every- 
where. ‘And Jesus, seeing their faith, 
said unto the sick of the palsy, Son, be 
‘of good cheer; thy sins be forgiven thee.” 


that it awakened his sense of guilt and 
he felt it to be the just reward for his 
deeds. Jesus read, therefore, in the suf- 
ferer’s heart a greater wish than release 
from pain. The pain was but the coun- 
terpart and reflection of a deeper sorrow. 
The remedy went down to the root of 
evil. ‘The message of peace was spoken 
to his spirit. His conscience was set 
free, and his emotions passed out of re- 
morse, through penitence, into unuttera- 
ble love. Lh it be remembered that, as 
yet, he is not healed of his corporeal 
malady. He is still a paralytic, but one 
‘justified by faith ” and having “ peace 
with God.” The sin is removed, but 
not the palsy. That is removed later, 
as a separate act, and to accomplish a 


clearly brings out. 

The next thing after the samabveig? S par- 
don is the murmuring of the Scribes, who 
said within themselves, “This man blas- 
phemeth.” These men, ever alert for 
accusations, felt that they had one now, 
and the ground which they took was 
true. 
was nothing less than divine—the pre- 
rogative of God only. Believing him 
only 2 man, they were right in saying he 
blasphemed. If the premise were true, 
the conclusion would be unavoidable. 


| He now proceeds to show that the prem- 


ise is false, and that he is indeed di- 
wine; and, therefore, “thas power on 
earth to forgive sins.” 

First of all, the divinity in him per- 
ceived the unspoken counsels of their 
“And Jesus, knowing their 


in your hearts ? ” Having thus mani- 
fested his divinity to their convictions, 
he next argues it to their reason. 
“Whether is easier to say, Thy sins be 
forgiven thee, or to say, Arise and 
walk?” The question is not which is 
easier to do, but which is easier to say. 
If he were only a man, it would be easi- 
er to say, ‘‘Thy sins be forgiven thee” ; 

for, the results, being invisible, could not 
be tested; but to say, “Rise up and 
walk,” were not so easy, for the failure 
would be manifest. to every beholder. 
If, then, he could do the most difficult, 
he surely could do the easier thing. 
Then follows the irresistible part of the 
argument. ‘That ye may know that 
the Son of man hath power on earth to 
forgive sins (then saith he to the sick of 
the palsy), arise, take up thy bed, and 
go unto thine house.” And when ‘he. 


that men might believe in its inward 
workings, “that through the seen the un- 
seen might be known.” The miracle 
accomplished its purpose. With the 
Scribes is was probably fruitless. 
ing could convince their minds. “But 
when the multitude saw it, they marvel- 


such power unto men.’ 


‘special lesson or moral to such a narra- 
tive as this.. None is added in the 
Scripture. The story is told in-an un- 


germinate in the heart. If it fails ‘to 
produce feelings of love, faith, reverence 
for Christ, no appended moral com- 
—— to doit. If, on the contrary, ‘it | 
lights a flame of love to man and adora- | 
tion of the Saviour of ‘men, no ‘added | 
.| words of ours are needed: Thé narra- 


iwe nave not studied the wey in ‘Vain. 


on 


‘Association are ‘among the most impor- | 
tant branches of the work. re are | 
young. men in San Francisco and other | 
‘parts of Cal,fornia. holding, responsible 


and lucrative positions, who. received | 


they made an opening by removing a. 


special purpose, which the narrative 


He had claimed a power which. 


arose and departed to his house,” divine | 
power had displayed itself outwardly, | 


Noth- | 


perseverance, has qualified them’ to fill: 
positions of trust and importance. Many j. 
testimonials on this point could be given | : 
| by young men in offices, banks, commer- 


the classes twice a week, all of which are} 


‘These words indicate either that his dis- |. 
‘ease was traceable to sinful excesses, or 


| treatise upon ‘‘The Curative Uses of Water.” 


ed and glorified God, ‘which had given 


It is hardly necessary to ‘append any ture Company, 220 to 226 Bush street, de- 


signs are shown for new-style window and | 


excited, equitable, quiet way, and. left to | 


‘| tive has accomplished its ‘purpose, and 


the evening educational classes of, the eo 
Francisco Young Men’s .Christian 


ee 
- 
4 id 4 


and most successful business men and 
statesmen to-day are those who are self- 


Wn. T. Carr, Presbyterian Pastor, Eliza- 


| galesroom to their ‘establishment. 


Store, Box 2633, San Francisco, Cal., and 


their start:in; life: Edwstiona |. 
Department of the Association. Young 
men who have been deprived of early | 


educational advantages have bere receiv- ! 


ed a start, which, by diligent study and. 


cial houses, and other business houses in 
the city and State. The Association 
cannot do a grander work for young 
men than to provide for them those ad- 
vantages and helps which are offered to 
all who are anxious to improve their leis- 
ure hours and make the most of life. It 
is not possible for all young men to re- 
ceive a college education, but in this day 
of educational advantages there is no ex- 
cuse for any young man remaining in 
ignorance, as some of our strongest men 


made, grasping the situation, solving the 
problem, and overcoming difficulties 


young man to pass an evening than to 
spend it in the Association building, in 
some ‘of the different branches of the 
work, and there can be no more impor- 
tant than the Educational Department. 
With the exception of one or two teach- 
ers, the classes will remain the same as 
last year, and all the teachers have been 
eminently successful, and are selected 
with great care and consideration, with 
the view of giving the very best instruc- 
tion to all pupils. 
conducted this year in the following | 
branches: Spanish, book-keeping, elo- 
cution, stenography, mechanical, free- 
hand and architectural drawing, vocal 
music and German; and open November 
ist, and continue five months. Most of 


included in a membership ticket of $5. 


Publishers’ Bepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
matter. 


HAY FEVER. 


For twenty-five years I have been severely 
afflicted with Hay Fever. While I was suf- 
fering intensely I was induced, through Mr. 
Tichenor’s testimonial, to try Ely’s Cream 
Balm. The effect was marvelons. It en- 
abled me to perform my pastoral duties 
without the slightest inconvenience, and I 
have escaped a return attack. [ pronounce 
Ely’s Cream Balm a cure for Hay Fever.— 


beth, N. J. 


Owing to the vast amount of furniture on 
hand and the large increase of business, the 
California. Furniture Company, 220 to,22€ 
Bush street, have been obliged to add another 
This is 
filled principally with tables, hall stands and 
wooden mantels. 


The October Wide Awake will delight the 
boys who love a humorous story about one 
of themselves, for in it Maurice Thompson 
tells an irresistible story about one of his 


own boyish escapades, entitled ‘‘My First | 


Voyage.” The biography, in Mrs. Bolton’s 
series ‘Some Successful Women,” is about 
Miss Alice Freeman, the President of Welles- 
ley College. D. Lothrop Company, Pub- 
lishers, Boston; $2.40 a year. 


In the October number of Harper’ s Maga- 
zine the smallest of American republics 
(Costa Rica) ‘is interestingly described. 
Bishop Hurst writes of ‘‘A Dead Portuguese 
City in India.’’ Dr. Coan gives a brief 


The “Eas§ Chair” converses in charming 
style about Thackaray as a snob, the new 
regime at Niagara, aud car-window. morals. 


Mrs. Charlotte Lisle of Chisago, well 


The classes will be} 


“Where to 


‘Store on the Coast 


EVERY GRADE OF ) EXOELLEN OE, FROM 
THE 


“DECKER BROS.” 


Leads the World, to the small Bon- 
deir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 
FANOY PRICES! 


EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROOK 


| Beautifal rigs Upright Piano, $250 
which seem to be insurmountable. ‘There | 
certainly can be no better place for a] 


Either Oash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 


lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 
DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 
IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 
BEHR BROS., Patent Cylinder Top. — 
THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 
STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 


We buy for cash, and ‘‘take our pick.” 

‘We can snit all purses and all tastes. 

We’ warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000 | 

_ Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


0S” Agents for leadisg Ohurch Organs. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 


San F rancisco 


BOWERS... & 


Are attracting widespread attention for their 
brilliant tone and fine elastic touch. They 
are made of the, best material, and only the 
most experienced workmen are employed. 
They are acknowledged by artists to be the 


equal of any piano manufactured. Don’t be 
deceived into paying $700 wheo you can get 


the same instrument for $100. Manufactured 


and sold only by - 
J.T. BOWERS & SON, 


- 123 & 25 Fifth Street, Opp. U S. Mint, 


Near Oor. Market Street. 


0G Pianos to rent. Pianos exchanged. 
Money loaned on pianos taken on #torage. 


HALL’S 


COMPANY. 


‘STANDARD SAFES. 


Fire Proof, Burglar-Proof, and Fire-and-Bur- 
 glar-Proof, 


Sares ror Every Purpose. 
VauLt Doors, BANK VAULTS, 


Fine Locks, STEEL J ETC. 


The best in the world. 
on hand. 

Safes sold on installments, and second-hand 
safes exchanged or repaired. — 


_ UG Correspondence solicited. 20 


A large stock always 


211 & 213 CALIFORNIA ST., 


HAYWARDS POSTOFFICE AND 
BR. R. DEPOT. | 


For Sale For 


OOO. 


TTVHE land is fully planted with the best va- 


" Yieties of fruits, now in. full bearing. 
Good. Cottage House, Stable, etc. The net 
fruit yield this and past years has been over 
ten per cent. on $1,000 per acre. There will 
be included in the sale a Cow, Horse, Buggy, 


‘Tools on hand necesgary to carry on the place. 


PAYMENTS : 
About one half cash; balance at low rate of 
interest. 


+ ADDRESS — 


WARREN RUSSELL, 


Real Estate Agents, 


HAYWARDS, CAL. 


W. H: Jas. CARROLL. 


CARROLL & TILTON, 


Gentlemen’s and Boys’ 


ICLO THING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, OAPS, 


TRUNKS, VALISES, ETC. 


873 MARKET STREET, 
Opposite Powell, - San Francisco. 


known to the Western press, ascribes the | = 


cure of a dangerous cough, accompanied by 
bleeding: at the lungs, to-Hale’s Honey of 
Horehound and Tar. ‘‘My cough,” she 
says, “‘threatened to suffocateme * * 
but this remedy has removed it.” a 
Gienn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 250. 
GermanCorn Remover killsOorns,Bunions,3o 
Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 250. 


A few dollars could be made every day by 
some business man or woman by selling 
Reckitt’s Celebrated Blue in every town in 
this State; it pays well and gives satisfac- 
tion. If you wish to try it, send your ad- 
dress to the Pacific Coast agent, Smith’s Cash 


particulars aes be sent you with sample to 
try. 


There is a fresh tuiedilos of Oriental por- 
tieres in chenille, with rich colorings, just 
arrived at the warerooms of the California 
Furniture Company, 220 to 226 Bush street, 
where also can be seen ne old-fasb- 
ioned chairs. 


We recommend the house of Carroll & 
Tilton, 873 Market street, to our friends for 
clothing, etc. We have bought of them 
with entire satisfaction. Their gree are 
very reasonable. 


Rooms.— Persons pareve to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of Sau Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at oe of, 
or send to, THE Pacific. 


the warerooms of the Furni- 


door drapings, Lovely material for such is. 
also. ‘seen in great variety. 


‘Where shall I buy a hat 
Herrmann’ s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our. 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
— many of our friends, and -aré satisfied, 


“STUDENT LAMP, 


REST IN TE IN THE 


For sale b by all all de 
red 


NEW, YORK. . 
The ler gest manufactu-; 


tn the world.’ 
Tnuastrated explanatory « 


3 History of the United States. 


‘SAt. 


makers ¢ or dea 


ers generally | 


CHAUTAUQUA BOOKS 


FOR 1887-88. 


By Edward Everett Hale, D.D....... zie: 00 


American Literature. By Prof. H. Beers; A. M., of Yale College. . 60 
Physiology and Hygiene. By Dr. M. P. cock 00 
Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation. By J. R. Walker, LL.D..... c.g 
Classical German Course in English. By Dr. W. C. Wiilkinson...... . 1 00 
History of the Medieval Church. By J. F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D.. 40 

Total for the seven books............... $5 00 


Single sets, net cash. In clubs of five or more, IN ONE ORDER, ten per 


cent. discount. 


Subscriptions received for Tux CuavtTavQuan, $1.50 per year. 


In clubs 


of five or more to one address, $1.35 each. 


Early orders solicited. Address 


GEO. 


BIBLE HOUSE. 


MoCONNELL, 
757. MARKET STREET, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


BLUE. 


There sa: no Wash Blue like ivxcudeaba,ie so cheap, so handy A As well known all over Europe 
as the Leading Blueing by dealers and consumers 


Kindergarten Tea 


Ison the Paeise Coast. The undersigned are agents for the former for the whole Coast and for 
| the latter for the United States and Canada, and invite the attention of dealers to their merits. 
We are also sole agents for Rock Candy Drips, Daisy Tea; Poor Man’s and Woman’s Soap, Gol 


Weight Spices, and many other fine goods. 


CASH STORE, 


115 “AND CLAY STREET, 


SAMPLE. 


“COPIES 


OF ALL THE 


son. ‘Helps Sabbath-School Papers 


SENT FREE-UPON APPLICATION TO 


y WY & SON. 
42 Gearyeet, StrSan Fra 


| 8 NO _| Wepnespay, Ocrosrr 5, 
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